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Records Established | 
In Freight Handling 


| 
Statistics on Operating Effi- 
ciency Compiled by I. C. C. 


Seven new records for operating ef. 
ficiency in the handling of freight traffic 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Approval Given 


Trade Rules of  pureauo/candards Announces ASks Authority to 


Gypsum Industry 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1929 


After Magnetic Storm 


Results of Experiments. | 
Long-wave radio signals have been | 
found to be much stronger after severe 


1 


Absorb B.,R. & P. 


Industrial Concerns Declared were established by the railways of the 


‘Commission Gives Affirma- 


magnetic storms, as the result of experi- 


\I. C. C. Asked to Approve) 


aa ‘ United States in the first three months 
To Blan Activities on Basis 
Of Facts Ascertained 
In Surveys. 


Market Prospects 
Shown by Figures, 


{ 


of 1929, according to a compilation by | 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission just made publie 
of “Selected Items of Freight Service 
Operating Averages, Class I, Steam Rail- 
ways.” 

The compilation compares the averages 
for the first three months of 1929 with 
the corresponding periods of the years 


| since 1920 as to 10 statistical items per- | 


Research Aids in Avoiding Dan- | taining to freight service, seven of which 


; mentation in the laboratories of the Bu- | 
| reau of Standards, especially equipped | 
|to study wireless transmission, it was | 
announced June 8, by the Department | 
of Commerce. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 

A study of the variation in long-wave | 
daylight signal intensity observed at the 
| laboratory for special radio transmission 
|research at the Bureau of Standards, at | 
a eee | Washington, and of the disturbances in| 
‘Commercial Bribery, Misbrand- | terrestrial magnetism, reveals a marked | 


tive Endorsement to 13 
Regulations Adopted 
At Conference. 


‘Business Policies 


Also Are Favored 





° ° ‘9 | are marked with an asterisk indicating 
gerous Financial Conditions, “best record of the comparative period.” 


Trafhe density for the three-months 


Says Assistant Secretary Nisa 3 
period, according to the tables, averaged 


Of Commerce. 


The potency of. statistics in minimizing | 
business depressions and straightening | 
out the once disastrous curves of the 
American business cycle was emphasized 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Dr. Julius Klein, in a radio address de- 
livered June 8 over the National Broad- 
casting Company system. 

As the result of wealth of statistics 
available today, the speaker said, the| 
business .man can see, with some degree 
of certainty, the nature of the condi- 
tions that bear on his activities. He is 
not readily swept off his feet and rumors 
and surprises no longer influence him 
greatly, Dr. Klein added. 


Excessive Speculation Opposed. 


The Assistant Secretary called atten- | 
tion to the recent report of the Commit- | 
tee on Recent Economic Changes of the} 
President’s Unemployment Conference, | 
with particular reference to the section 
which deals with the recent tendency to} 
divert savings and the proceeds of loans | 
secured from banks and brokers from | 
productive business to speculation, with | 
a resulting increase in the rate of in-| 
terest for business purposes, 
The full text of Dr. Klein’s address | 
follows: 

The surveys of the seven years showed 
that the expansion of business had been 
made possible by reason of an ample 

“supply of capital. And we have seen 
how much of this capital came from the 
legion of Americans who have become 
part owners of this expanding business. 
Here, then, is one of the curves in the 
line that demands thoughtful considera- 
tion. 





Some Industries Lagging. 


Another condition which needs-our at- 
tention, the Committee indicated, is the 
fact that there are still great industries 
such as coal mining, textile, shoes and 
agriculture, which are not moving with 
the progress of other groups. How to 
level the roadbed so that they can go for- 
ward over their sections of the track 
more rapidly presents another serious 
task, demanding cooperation and sym- 
pathetic action. 

The adversities of these great indus- 
tries affect each of my listeners, some 
perhaps directly and others indirectly. 
For if the wages or income of any 
workers in these groups are curtailed or 
diminished, they must, perforce, reduce 
the consumption of goods and services 
produced by other groups, and. cause.a 
corresponding loss to the workers and 
producers in these other fields. 

The same condition is true of certain 
sections of the nation, which have not 
been so fortunate as others in adjust- 
ing their industries to the new conditions. 
Their loss of buying power falls on all of 
us, no matter what we produce. 

The Committee reminds us that our 
great economic activity, together with 
our productivity in industry, has been 
kept in a fair degree of balance, in spite 
of these inequalities; but that there is 
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Persian Manuscripts 
Presented to Nation 


Twenty-five Pieces of Orientalia 
Given to Library of Congress. 


Supplementing the collection of orien- 
talia recently established by him in the 
Library of Congress, Kirkor Minassian, 
of New York, has just added 25 more 
early manuscripts, it was announced 
June 8 by the Library of Congress, As 
material of this form in the National 
Library is almost entirely related to 
American history, the successive gifts 
of Mr. Minassian are bringing to it sig- 
nificant documents in a highly important 
cultural domain which, hitherto, has had | 
little representation of its unprinted col- 
lections, 

_Two of the manuscripts in the present 
gift are copies, perhaps of the sixteenth 
century, of writings of the mystic and 
poet Jami, by some regarded as the last 
great classical poet of Persia. One of 
these manuscripts, a treatise on grammar 
and composition, contains also a treatise 
on astronomy. 

That Persian poetry was apt to borrow 
from astronomy is illustrated by the title 
of the colleetion in which the other manu- 
scritp belongs, for the latter contains 
the text of one of Jami’s seven longer 
poems known together as the “Haft 
Awrang,” “Seven Thrones,” a Persian 
name for the constellation of the Great 
Bear; this one of the seven poems being 
the “Subhatu'l-Abrar,” or “Rosary of 
the Pious,” one part of which contains 
the story, told also by Sadi, of Abraham 
and the Fire Worshipper. 

There are also among these interesting | 
documents a manuscript copy of the | 
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5,456 net ton-miles per mile of road per | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Fertilizer Imports 
Recorded Increase 


In Value Last Year 


Quantity Also Showed Gain 
As Shipments Brought in 
Were One-third of 
Chemical Receipts. 


| The fertilizer trade of the United) 


States, showing an increase in imports 
of fertilizer and fertilizer materials dur- 
ing 1928 has assumed an international 
character, since basic materials for the 


fertilization of the American soil are | 


gathered from all parts of the world, 
according to a statement prepared by 
Earle C. Taylor, Chemical Division, and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement in full text fol- 
lows: ‘ 

The international character of the fer- 
tilizer industey.imat once apparent upon 
analyzing the import trade in fertilizer 
materials. Imports of fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials into the United 
States during 1928 amounted to 2,535,900 
long tons, valued at $78,000,000, repre- 
senting, from a monetary standpoint, 
slightly more than one-third of the tota! 
chemical imports in that year, and an 
increase of 39 per cent in quantity and 


32 per cent in value over the figures for 
1927. 


Europe Is Main Source. 


Europe predominates as a source of 
imports of fertilizer materials for the 
United States fertilizer industry, in 1928 | 
furnishing 47 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of fertilizer imports. Two-thirds of 
Europe’s share in this trade is supplied 
by Germany. The South American conti- 
nent is the second most important factor, 
owing entirely to the great quantities 
of nitrate of soda imported from Chile. 

Of the total United States fertilizer | 
imports, nitrogenous fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials were the most impor- 
tant. 

There were increases in 1928 imports 
of pracitically every important fertilizer 
material in this class. Chile, with 1,- 
018,183 tons of sodium nitrate, holds first 
place, followed by Germany with 177,000 
tons of various nitrogenous materials, | 
of which ammonium sulphate (36,130! 
tons) and ammonium sulphate nitrate 
or Leunasaltpeter (77,844 tons) are the 
most important. Germany’s contribu- 
tions to this trade are almost entrely of | 
synthetic origin. 

South America is a source of supply 
for the major portion of United States 
imports of dried blood and tankage (7,- 
144 and 35,107 tons, respectively). Ar- 
gentine was the principal supplier, furn- ' 
ishing 5,369 tons of dried blood and! 
33,251 tons of tankage as by-products 
of its important meat-packing industry. 

Guano in its various forms is fur- 
nished by practically all sections of the 
world. Great Britain (5,922 tons), Peru 
(4,100 tons), and the Union of South 
Africa (3,848 tons) are the principal | 
sources. | 

Imports of potash fertilizer materials | 
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Pivcnieitiness Revonimundon | a Protect 
Employes From Effects of Radium Paint 


jcommissions, prizes, premiums, or gifts | 


iby manufacturers within the industry, | 
/or as an inducement thereto.” 


;accepted as expessions of the trade. 


‘quality, grade or substance of the goods 


ing and Inducing Breach of 
Contract Included in 
Provisions. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
was announced June 8, has taken action | 
on 21 rules for trade practices adopted | 
by the gypsum industry, giving affirma- | 
tive approval to 13 rules, relating to| 
practices having to do with actual viola- | 
tions of law, and accepting the remain- 
ing eight as expressions of policy of the 
trade. 


Resolutions Adopted. 

The Commission’s action, it was ex- 
plained, was based upon resolutions 
adopted at a trade practice conference | 
held in New York in March at which} 
98 per cent of trade, on the basis of ton- 
nage was represented. 

The full text of statement of the Com- 
mission explaining its action follows: 

“Twenty-one rules of business conduct 
adopted by the industry were approved 
by the Commission after making amend- | 
ments. As finally acted upon by the| 
Commission there are 13 rules in Group 
|\I, affirmatively approved, meaning that 
they relate to practices having to do} 
}with actual violations of the law. The 
‘other eight rules are in Group II, ac- 
cepted as expressions of policy of the 
trade. 





Bribery Condemned. 


“Among practices covered by Group I 
rules are: Commercial bribery, mis- 
branding, inducing breach of contract, 
sale of products without. profit, defama- 
tion of a competitor, fraud, misrepre- 
sentation and others. The Group II 
rules cover such subjects as inducing 
sales by other products, commercial brib- 
ery, saies without mutuality, transit 
shipment, pooled and combination cars, 
terms of sale, use of the term “cost,” 
and patent or trade-mark infringements. | 

“Both Group 1 and Group II coftain 
rules regarding commercial bribery. The | 
Group I rule has: to do with “the pay- | 
ing, or promising to pay to an employe 
|of a customer or a prospective customer, 
of a commission or consideration of any 
character for the purpose of inducing 
or compensating for a sale,” while the 
Group II resolution on commercial brib- | 
ery concerns “the offering or* giving of 


as an act of commercial bribery to any- 
one in connection with the sale, pur- 
chase, or use of any products distributed 


Commer- 
cial bribery as defined in Group I is de- 
clared to be an unfair trade practice, 
while in Group II it is condemned as a 
business policy.” 

Group I Rules Approved. 

The full text of the rules as amended 
by the Commission and affirmatively ap- | 
proved or accepted as expressions of the} 
trade were made public as follows: 

The rules in Group I were affimatively 
approved and the rules in Group II were 


Group I: Rule 1.—Commercial Brib- 
ery. The paying, or promising to pay, | 
to an employe of a customer or prospec- | 
tive customer, of a commission or con- 
sideration of any character for the pur- 
pose of inducing or compensating for a 
sale is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2 (formerly Resolution 3).— 
Branding. The marking or branding of | 
products for the purpose and with the 
effect of misleading or deceiving the pur- 
chasers with respect to the quantity, | 


purchased is an unfair trade practice. 
Rule 3 (formerly Resolution 4).—In- 
ducing Breach of Contract. The wilful! 
interference by any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association, by any means 
or device whatsoever, with any existing 
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Yet to Have Been Proved Safe. 


|ment follows: 


| Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 


|Couzens (Rep.), Michigan, chairman of 


ea a 
Improved Methods of Painting Watch Dials Declared Not | 


The manufacture of luminous watch} of time elapsing before the appearance | 
and clock dials has resulted in a number| of serious symptoms, and the lack of 
of fatal and serious cases of polaonings uniformity in measures of protection, 
from the radioactive substances used in the only method of safety probably which 
the luminous paint, according to a state-! will convince everyone is to give up en- 
ment just made public by the Bureau of Grey the manufacture of luminous ob- 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, | 7°"ry. full text of Mr. Stewart’s . state- 


based upon a recent survey. \ 

The survey revealed, it is stated, a! 
total of 33 suspected fatal and living 
cases, all of which had developed since| 
1922, among persons who had been em-! 
ployed as dial painters. This, says the 
Bureau, is regarded as a large number| 
in view of the fact that probably not | 
more than 2,000 individuals have been) 
employed in this work in the 16 years | 


| since the industry started. ; 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics,’ 
Ethelbert Stewart, recommends in a’ 
foreword to the report that, in view of the 
subtle action of the material the length | 


ment follows: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
just completed a study of the effects 
upon the health of workers of the use 
of radioactive substances, especially. in 
the luminous dial painting industry. The 
report of this study which is. given in 
the following article contains certain 
recommendations as to the precautions 
which are regarded as necessary to be 
taken by persons engaged in the manu- 
facture, handling, or use of these ma- 
terials. These recommendations should 
be considered as minimum requirements 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


- 


jinerease in the intensity of long-wave 
signals following severe magnetic storms. 

In the case of long distance reception 
from European stations, there is a gen- 


|eral tendency for the signal intensity to 
| be below normal for several days before 
{the maximum of the magnetic disturb- 


ance, and to show a definite increase 

from one to three days after the passage 

of the storm. 7 
Observations taken on stations at moe. | 


|erate distances, i. e., the Radio Corpora- | 


tion stations, at Tuckerton and New) 
Brunswick, N. J., and Rocky Point, L. I., 
give somewhat different results. While 
the intensity of signal from these sta- 
tions is high from two to four days after | 
the storm, as in the case of the distant | 
stations, there is also a decided increase | 


jin signal strength from two to four days!y7 J. Van Sweringen 


before the magnetig disturbance. | 


Gasoline Production | 


By Cracking Process 
Expanded in 1928) 


Number of Plants Declined | 
But Total Capacity of 


Equipment Gained 
Over 1927. 


Although the number of gasoline 
eracking plants was smaller in 1928 than 
in 1927 there was a substantial increase 
in the charging capacity, the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, has 
just stated in a survey of cracking plants 
as of January 1, 1929. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 


Gasoline consumption reached record | 
levels, prices were higher than in 1927, 
and it is probable that in the late months 
of the year the cracking plants were 
operating very close to capacity. 

Capacity Is Increased. 

On January 1, there were 2,205 crack- | 
ing units completed or being built in the 
United States, with a total daily charg- 
ing capacity of 1,476,874 barrels, the 
Bureau found. A similar survey of a 
year ago showed 2,334 units of 1,288,000 
barrels total capacity. This indicates 
that despite a decrease in number of 
units, there was a material increase in 
capacity. 

Of the total capacity of 1,476,874 bar- 
rels for the completed plants and those 





|under construction, 1,194,501 barrels, or 


81 per cent, represents the capacity of 
the operating units, 147.923 barrels, or 
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Senate Orders Investigation 
On Communications Services 


An investigation of relationships be- 
tween various communications services, 
both. wire and wireless, of the connec- 


tions between the corporations engaged 
in the operation of communications serv- 
ices, and of the connections between 
such corporations and all other inter- 
ests, was ordered by the Senate on June 
8. The inquiry is to be made by the 


merce or a subcommittee of that body. 

The action of the Senate took the 
form of the adoption of the resolution 
(S. Res. 80) introduced by Senator 


the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The resolution was reported from the 
Committee on Audit and Control and 
adopted by unanimous consent without 
debate. Previously it had been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Inter- | 
state Commerce. 





Complete 
News Summary 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
isclassified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


Purchase of Stock Con- 
trol From Alleghany 
Corporation. 





Proposed as Link 
In New Short Route 


Application Outlines Program 
To Connect Baltimore With 
Proposed Line Between 
Chicago and East. 


An application for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and was | 
made public by the Commission on June 
&. 

The B. & O. proposes to acquire 80 
per cent of the stock of the B. R. & P. 
from the Alleghany Corporation, a| 
holding company controled by O. P. and 


, of Cleve ; 
Ohio, at a price of $14,263,216. 
Involved in Merger Plan. 

This road was included by the Balti- 
more & Ohio in the list of roads which 
it desired to include in its system in the 
general application filed with the Com- 
mission in February asking for a finding 
that such acquisition would be in the 
public interest. That application did not | 
say that the stock had actually been ac- 
quired. 

Importance of the B. R. & P. as a 
link in the Baltimore & Ohio’s long- 
talked-of new short route between New 
York and Chicago is mentioned in the 
application as one of the advantages to 
result from the acquisition. The B. R. 
& P. operates 520 miles of line, having 





'termini at Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., 


and Butler and Clearfield, Pa, . 
oy* 


Approval*of Purchase Asked. ° 

It is proposed, according to the ap- 
plication, to purchase 43,024 shares of 
noneumulative preferred stock, out of a 
total of 60,000 outstanding, and 96,927 
shares of common stock out of a total 
of 105,000 ‘shares outstanding. The 
agreement with the Allegheny Corpo- 
ration is subject to approval by the) 
Commission. 

In outlining the advantages to be} 
gained the application says: 

Your applicant believes and asserts 
that it is desirable in the public interest 
that your applicant should have direct 
access to the cities of Buffalo and Roch- 
ester, and should become a direct factor 
in the Canadian frontier traffic, and that 
the public interest would be served in 
that the operation of the line of the car- 
rier with the lines of your applicant 
would assure to the cities of Buffalo and 
Rochester and to other points on the line 
of the carrier an additional trunk line 
connection to the south and southwest, 
and would afford a direct route from the 
ports of Buffalo and Rochester to the 
port of Baltimore. 

Your applicant also has under consid- 
eration the development as a necessary 
part of its system of a new short low- 
grade line from Ch'cago to New York 
and New England. which route would 
not only afford additional aud better fa- 
cilities to the public but would realize 
important economies to the public, and 
in the development of this new route a 
part of the line of the carrier is of im- 
portance. 

Short Line Considered. 

Your applicant further believes and 
asserts that the acquisition of control 
of the carrier by your applicant, as 
herein proposed, is desirable and neces- 
sary toward accomplishing the congres- 
sional policy evidenced by section 5 of 
the transportation act of 1920 for the 
creation of a limited number of systems, 
especially in the eastern district, in that, 
through such acquisition and to the ex- 


| determined in other States. 


|of Florida shall not thereafter be re-| 


| Sustained by Demand | 


| sumer, taking 110,000.000 ounces. 





tent thereof, a step will be taken toward 
the promotion of a more evenly balanced 
competition especially by means of equal- | 
ization of opportunity in originating | 
traffic as well as in its interchange and | 
delivery. 


Canada Will Spend 


$29.000,000 on Ports' 


Montreal and Vancouver Eac}k 


To Receive $10,000,000. ‘| 


The Canadian Government has au- 


thorized expenditure of $29,000,000 for | 
port development, the Trade Commis-# 


sioner at Montreal, E. G. Sabine, reports | 


to the Department of Commerce. Mon- 
treal will receive $10,000,000; Van- 
couver, $10,000,000; Halifax, $5,000,000; 
Three Rivers, $2,000,000; and Chicoutimi, 
$2,000,000. The Department’s statement | 
issued June 8 follows in full text: 
At the port of Montreal, three new | 
berths will be built for unloading grain | 
and general cargoes; two old wharves 
will be reconstructed; the electrical] sys- 
tem will be extended beyond the canal 
at a cost of about $1,500,000. In this | 
connection the harbor commission re- | 
ports that in 1928 it handled 150,000 | 
revenue cars in the main section of the | 
port and that the Canadian. National! 
Railway handled 50,000 revenue cars in 
the section beyond the Lachine Canal. 
The commission stated that it is a 


4 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


. Radio Signals Strong (Baltimore & Ohio 


Quarantine on Fruit 
Shipments Extended 


‘6 P 
patriotic to learn what the facts 


of our national life are and to face 
them with candor.” 


Secretary Hyde Revises Rules | 


To Check Spread of Parasite. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, announced June 8 a revision 
of the Mediterranean fruit-fly quarantine 


| effective immediately, forbidding the re- 


shipment of Florida host fruits and vege- | 


tables from northern and northeastern 


States into the territory of the South | 
and West into which direct shipment | 


from Florida is already prohibited. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The ‘revision is intended also to fur- 


of any infestations which may later be 
The Secre- 


issued with this revision of the quaran- 


\tary _points out that the regulations | 


tine are merely supplemental to the | 


regulations, and amendments thereto, | 
hitherto promulgated under the original 
edition of the quarantine which latter | 
regualtions remain in full force and ef- 
fect. 

Under the supplemental regulations 
issued with the revised quanantine, host 
fruitss and vegetables which have been | 
produced in and moved from the State | 


shipped or otherwise transported into the | 
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Market for Silver 


For Chinese Dollars 


Heavy Shanghai Imports Off- 
set Depressive Effects of 
Supply in Excess of 
Production. 


During 1928, 60,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver was thrown upon the market in ad- 
dition to the world production of 249,- 
000,000 ounces, it was stated June 8, by 
the Department of Commerce on the 
basis of reports from the Consul at 
Shanghai, J. C. Huston. 

China was. the largest consumer of 
silver. in- 1928;°424,835,069. ounces -being 
entered during the year at the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, the statement dis- 
closed. India was the next largest con- 


Causes of Fluctuation. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
From the low in February, Shanghai | 
exchange advanced to $70,375 for 100 | 
Shanghai taels on May 25, the high for | 
the year. 
The immediate cause of the rise in| 
April and May was the clash between the | 
Chinese and Japanese at Tsinan, which | 
precipitated a heavy selling of yen. 
Another contributory factor was in- 
creasing tightness of the local money 
market owing to the decline of Shanghai 





silver stocks. This shortage was incident | 


to the resumption of work by the mints 
at Nanking and Hangchow, both of which 
took about.500 bars of silver per day. 

The low level in silver stocks was 
reached with only approximately 40,000,- 
000 taels as compared with over 60,000,- 
000 taels at the end of the year. 

Heavy shipments of silver from Amer- 
ica, India, and other parts of the world 
immediately followed. In June these 
shipments began to arrive and continued 
to pour into Shanghai, with the result 
that for the yerr the amount entered 
at the Chinese Maritime Customs totaled 
124,835.069 ounces. Th‘s was unusually 
large when compared with an import of 
98,000,000 ounces in 1927. 

Next to China, india was the largest 
consumer of silver during 1928, taking no 
less than 110,000,000 ounces. 
1928 consumption of silver was in excess 
of the world’s production (249,000,000 
ounces), which was supplemented by the 
sale of 22,500,000 ounces from the cur- 


rency reserve of the Government of India, | 
19,000,000 from demonetized French | 


coins, 13,000,000 from demonetized Bel- 
gian coins, and 5,500,000 1rom the debase- 
ment of British coinage. 

A total of 60,000,000 ounces was thus 
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Conferees Approve 


Census Bill Report 


Provision for Civil Service Em- 
ployes Is Eliminated. 


An agreement on the conference re- 
port on the census and reapportionmen 


and House conferees on June 8, 
substance of the agreement was an- 
nounced by Representative Chindblom 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., chairman of the 
House conferees, 

Senate conferees agreed to the elim- 
ination. of the Senate provision which 
would have required selection of census 
employes under the civil service law. 

It was agreed that the census shall | 
be taken as of November 1, 1929, as 
provided by the Senate, instead of as | 
of May 1, 1930, as had been provided 
by the House. 

On the question of the census of un- 
employment and the census of radio re- 
ceiving sets it was agreed that the Sen- 
ate should recede from its provision re- 
quiring a census of radio sets and the 
House should recede from its amend- 
ment which would have eliminated the 
Senate provision requiring a census of 
unemployment. 

In accordance with the rules govering 
conferences between the two Houses, the 


House must act first on this conference | 
| source of inconvenience to have one sec- | report. 


Meee 


Mr, Chindblom announced that 


The total | 


| bill (S. 312) was reached by the Senate | 
The | 


ATRIOTISM consists @ wo 


very practical things. It is 


—Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
1918—1921 


YEARLY INDEX 


$53 
PRICE 5 CENTS & 


Of Winter Wheat 


Forecast in 1929 
Conditions on June 1 Said 
‘To Indicate Production _ 
Of 622,148,000 - 
Bushels. 


‘Spring Wheat Below 


nish the basis for the prompt handling | 


Ten-year Average 


Larger Output of Rye Than m 
1928 Is Predicted; Increase 
In Barley Is Ex- 


pected. 


A winter-wheat crop for 1929 of 622,- 
148,000 bushels is indicated by condi- 
tions on June 1, the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture 
announced June 8 on the basis of re- 
ports from the winter wheat producing 


areas. 

The figures, it was added, show an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over the crop indi- 
cated by conditions on May 1, and a 
production 43,148,000 bushels in excess 
of the winter-wheat output of 1928. The 
five-year average was 549,000,000 
bushels. 

Spring-wheat conditions were reported 
at 84.8 per cent, or six points bigher 
than conditions a year ago but lower 
than the 10-year average for spring 
wheat. The report of the Board also 
covered conditions of rye, barley, hay, 
pastures, oats, fruits, apples, peaches, 
and pears. aS 


Aided by Favorable Rainfall. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The 1929 winter-wheat crop of the 
United States indicated by condition. on 
June 1 is 622,148,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over the crop in- 
dicated by condition on May 1. The five- 
year average wheat crop was 549,000,000 
bushels, and the 1928 crop was 579,000,- 
000 bushels. The increase in forecast 
since May 1 is due mainly to favorable 
rainfall in the Great Plains States, fron 
Kansas, to ‘Texas. «Ans oS 
pect is indicated in all States in 
area, the total increase for the grow 
amounting to 31,000,000 bushels. In- 
most other States there has been a | 
slight change downward in the indicated 
size of the crop during May. 

Condition of the winter-wheat crop 
on June 1 is given at 79.6 per cent of 
normal, as compared with 73.6 per cent 
on June 1, 1928, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 78.2 per cent. The decline in re- 
ported condition of four points during ~ 
May, 1929, is only a little over one-half 


pros. 


oT 


,of the ten-year average decline of 6.8 © 


| points during May. This accounts for 


| the increased bushel forecast during the ~ 


| month, 
Condition of Spring Wheat. 
| The condition of spring wheat of 84.8 
| per cent of normal on June 1 was nearly 
| six points above the condition of 79. per 
‘cent reported a year ago, but lower than 
the ten-year average (1918-27) of 88.4 
|per cent. This figure reflects in a gen- 
|eral way the appearance of the crop 
jabout June 1, but is not necessarily in- 
dicative of what the yield per acre is 
likely to be this year in comparison with 
|other years. 

In all the important spring-wheat 
States cool weather has delayed growth 
‘but the plants are reported as strong 
and well rooted. In the western dis- 
tricts of North Dakota spring wheat is 


somewhat thin and spotted, due to poor, 


|germination as well as deficient mois- 
| ture in May. In Montana subsoil mois- 
ture is below a year ago. 

| The indicated production of rye of 43,- 
| 634,000 bushels is 732,000 bushels less 
| than the May 1 forecast, but is nearly 
| 2,000,000 bushels greater than the 1928 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
‘American Film Trade 
_ May Abandon France 


Withdrawal Proposed If Quota ‘ 


Is Not Modified. 


film interests to withdraw from the 
French field if France insists upon a 


The declared ‘intention of American a 


4-to-1 quota has been notified to the 


| French government 
‘ment of State. 


by the 
This was 


Depart 
announced 


an explanatory statement. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


| various American missions in Europe to 


t | June 8 by the Department of State with 


Last March the Department instructed || 


present the American point of view on 


the motion picture situation. Broadly 
speaking, this was that the various 7 


| quota systems which have been put into 


effect by various governments are dé. 
structive of the liberty in international” 
commerce which was the basis of the 
recent discussions concerning export 
and import restrictions. ‘ 
It was pointed out that foreign in- 
terest in American films had led to ex- 
tensive American investment in foreig: 
|countries and that this investment wi 
| jeopardized by arbitrary Governmen 
}measures which change from month 
| month, 


It was pointed out that, aside from” 


{censorship measures, there should 
|the freest exchange of films; and 


|the motion picture industry in this coun-— 


try had always been most friend) 
helpful in the importation of good fi 
eign films; and the hope was theref 
expressed that appropriate steps m 
be taken to remove the restrictive 
ulations which not only jeopardize 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) | [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] | 
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ew Law Will Be Beneficial 

Personal Element Con- 

trols Success, Says Rep- 
resentative Ketcham. 





‘Legislation can never be a cure-all 
the ills of agriculture, Representa- 
ve Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, Mich., 

Stated in a discussion by radio of farm 
lief, broadcast over the system of the 
ational Broadcasting Company. All 
seislation, added to ideal farm con- 
ions, Representative Ketcham added, 

“will not bring success to the farmer who 
not the elements of success within 

| himself. The full text of the address 
 foliows: 
All classes of our people understand 
that lasting progress and prosperity 
' cannot come to the nation unless ail 
share in it. Without argument 









War agriculture has not come back to 
economic equality with the rest of our 
people either actually or relatively. 
arm people constitute 25 per cent of 
our people, own 20 per cent of our na- 
tional wealth, but their annual income is 
but 1 per cent of the totai. 
Agrituliure Affects Industry. 

Farmers prodauce io~ market annually 
$12,500,000,000 worth of food and raw 
materials. ‘heir purchasing power ex- 
ceeds 30 per cent of the totai of the Na- 
tion. Depression in agricuiture, there- 
fore, immediately registers adversely 
in commerce and industry—hence the 
general interest in the farmers’ economic 
welfare. 

The universal demand for farm legis- 
lation has therefore developed quite natu- 
rally. 
fidence that 
probiems. lt must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Federal legislation can meet 
but a few of the difficuit farm problems. 
Farm taxation is mostly a State and 
local matter. Standards of living are 
not subject to legislation. Urganization 
of farmers is far short of that of other 
groups. Legislation may encourage it 
but cannot compel it. Study ana re- 
search may suggest better rotation, bet- 
ter livestock, petter 
methods, but there is no compulsion. 

In short, the personal element has al- 
Ways been the iargest factor of success 


in agriculture as in everything else. All| 
the iegislation which the wisest minds | 
can trame, added to ideal farm condi- | 


tions, will not bring success to a farmer 

_Avho has not the elements 
within himself. Legislation is not the 
cure-all for agriculture. 


Legislation Is Helpful. 
On the other hand it is equally futile 


to say that Federal legislation can do} 


nothing in the way of relief. Through 
the power of organization, other groups 
have secured legislation whicn has 
proven of economic advantage. No one 
will dispute the fact that labor legisla- 
tion in the last 10 or 15 years has been 
instrumental in lifting the scale of wages 
244 times what it was in pre-war days. 
Similarly transportation rates have in- 
creased. Federal legislation has made 
these advantages possible for particular 
groups and it is but natural that agri- 
culture should make its appeal and Con- 
gress is now attempting to answer it. 
Two very definite things are being 
emphasized in the present program of 
farm legislation: First the setting up 
of a farm board with ample funds and 
broad powers to function in the field 
of marketing; and second, an increase 
of the tariff on our agriculture products. 


Better Marketing Sought. 
Farm relief legislation of the last few 


years has been aimed primarily at those! 


crops of which we commonly prcduce 
large surpluses—wheat and cotton, for 
instance. The present iarm bill is aimed 
at the whole field of marketing of farm 
crops. It is an attempt to lessen the 
spread in price between the producer 
and the consumer. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that of the $12,500,000 of farm 


crops in 1928, $9,779,000,000, were food | 


crops. When these food products | 
reached the consumers it is conserva- 
tively estimated that they paid $21,- 


730,000,000 for them. Distribution costs 
were 122 per cent more than the farmers 
received in the first instance. The pres- 
ent farm bill is an attempt to improve 
this situation to the advantage of both 
farmers and consumers. It also attempts 
to stop the terrific losses that come to 
farmers because of seasonal dips in price 
at the height of the marketing period. 
Marginal farmers prvbably suffer greater 
losses here than in any other way. 

After many weeks of intensive and 
pains-taking effort the new farm bill has 
passed all but the last legislative hurdle, 
approval of the conference report by the 
Senate. It is a good bill. Not all the 
provisions that many desired are 
cluded, but it is a. most significant and 
promising beginning. 

It puts within the reach of agriculture 
the backing and power. that will enable 
it to market its products as advanta- 
geously as does industry. In my opinion 
the approval of the new farm bill by 
President Hoover will mark the high 
point in farm legislation, and it is my 
hope that the farmers of the country 
will give the new law their enthusiastic 
endorsement and support. 

Tariff Protection Provided, 

Only the first legislative step has been 
taken in tariff revision, but in the Haw- 
ley bill many necessary increases have 
been given to farm products. When 
finally completed it is expected that 
further agricultural increases may 
provided. 

Measured in indexes, farm commodities 
have risen from their relatively low 
point of 69 in 1921 to 90 in 1928. It is 
believed that the farm legislation now 
in process of enactment will advance 
them to the 100 per cent mark or in 
other words put them on a leyel with 
all-commodity price. With the new farm 
bill affording relief in distribution costs 
and the tariff in the adjustment in farm 
prices, the aims and purposes of present 
farm legislation will have been achieved. 


Quarantine on Shipments 





Of Fruit Is Extended | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah or Wash- 
m, or into the Territory of Porto 





It is further provided that host fruits 








1 Ive Farm Problem Director of American 


ps 
f will be admitted that since the Worid/} 


We Americans have great con-| 
legislation will solve our} 


seed and better, 


of success } 


854) 
Study of Basic Principles Advocated 





| Methods to Be Followed in Address to Advisory Group. 


The problem involved in the reorgani-! would not do to put real vocational edu- 
zation of departments of the Federal | — _ the — — system. ; 
Government in its reiation to the pro-} o the vocational education people 
posal to create a Department of Educa- | gathered enthusiasm and strength and 
tion must be attacked on the basis of | organized in various parts of the coun- 
fundamental principles and not on the! try and produced a plan of a double | 
|basis of vested interests of various ex-| system of education, which they went 
| isting Governmental agencies, Charles R. | Ee fat as to get introduced into Ilinois— 
| Mann, director of the American Council I mention Illinois because I happen to 
of Education, stated in the course of his} be familiar with that case—one the old 
jee: at a of the advisory! abo _ bo tre peiivces = 
| committee on education. | ¢ SO) 
| The committee was appointed by the} they brought the affair here to Congress 
| Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman) — ow. we Weletion ane the Fed- 
| Wilbur, to make a study of the present, Cra! board o ocationa ucation es- 
| relations of the Federal Government and! tablished as an independent office, re- 
|education. A summary of Dr. Mann’s; Farnese to Congress, with no judicial 
|address was published in the issue of | functions, 
June 8. The full text follows: The Federal Board has done a great 
. srk _ | work, but it started off with a great deal | 
The subject of reorganiztion of Gov-| of friction hh It i 
4 b : and heat. It is not necessary ; 
a departments has been a Th to recall to this group the manner in 
live one for a good many years. ©; which it declined to cooperate with the | 
last effort on this subject was made by | war Department and the Army during | 
i i know, who got tie oe 
| President Harding, as a ie 'c jor the war in the matter of vocational 
|Congress to appoint a Joint aioe | training, or the manner in which it en- 
| son consisting of three Senators, three tirely failed to work on the rehabilita-, 
| Congressmen and a citizen from Ohio,| tion of the veterans, so that Congress | 
j to plan for reorganization of the Federal! had to create the Veterans’ Bureau. | 
| departments. The Commission drew up| These were somé of the birth-pains of 
such a plan. I believe we have copies| g new movement. 
‘of it to present to you to show what! S 
ithey thought ought to be done. There ; Sfatus of Board 
is a large chart, showing the ‘present; Jnyolved in Bills 
{organization of the Federal Government : Se 
!and the proposed organization under the | iinatae he fein ben ee 


iC nission’s plan. That Commission | “ al 
Se Seca hen oe _ sistently taken the position that they will | 


{held hearings on the subject. d c 
| The first witness called was the Secre-| ot listen to any proposal that in any 


tary of War.- He was shown this chart! Way affects their status. In the first bill | 
land asked to look at it, and he looked, | for a department they were not men- 
/and not seeing the War Department’ tioned, end in the last bill, the Curtis- | 
lthere. he looked closer. and when asked! Reed Bill, they agreed to play if the 
ito tell reasons why this new organiza-: Federal Board was transferred to the 
tion was much better than the old, he/ new department as is, creating a prefect- | 
was unable to give any answer, except ly impossible administrative organiza- 
a vast number of reasons why this new; tion. Any one who knows the situation | 
organization was totally impossible and | in Washington cannot conceive a Board 
impractical and entirely out of harmony! with three cabinet officers being regu- 
with the spirit of national defense. So, lated by a department with one cabinet 
they called the Secretary of the Navy! officer. ' 
to testify. He found even more serious! This impossible situation in the 
and profound objections to the proposed | mechanisms of operations arises _be- 
consolidation of departments of national | cause we have never tackled this prob- 
defense, so they both then appealed to lem on the basis, of fundamental princi- 
their advisers, the General Staff. and| ples. We have been fighting it out on 
Naval Board, and we had an interesting‘ the basis of vested interests. The time 
contest of wit and wisdom, and the Com- has arrived when we can take up the! 
mission finally had to give it up. ; matter as the constitutional convention | 
5 ; | did, on the basis of fundamental princi- | 
Difficulties Faced | ples, and how they can be applied to the | 


ee 1 dev oS + 
In Revising Offices | development of young Americans. 


- 7 - This is an appropriate time to do so 
I thing the most interesting and classi- | because the old distinction that Bad ood 


cal event in all these hearing was the | bitterly felt when the vocational educa- 
discussion ee vg age “th bag people became active seems to me 
the netoeennase : ce <i ‘oan a j to have disappeared. Therefore, the op- | 
partment shou be - aa ss the | portunity for getting together ‘on basic 
office of the Coast . reodetic “ath | principies is one that I think everyone | 
of the Department of ommerce. = lis ready to accept. There are certain 
| of these offices: make charts, and - , very profound perplexities to be thought | 
| Commission wae seine, — = think | through if we are going to succeed in 
| that “charts is charts.” yhen hearings j this enterprise. It is amazing to me to} 
were held, representatives of these two) see how vague the general public idea is 
| Offices | held different views. The hydro-| about some of the fundamental notions | 
ie a ae yes gperaive Spat shout eur pint Goverement organiza- 
}sea-sick landlubbers o ‘ j tion. For example, I attended a meetin 
| Survey could make charts that mariners | recently where I think it was the chaine 
| could ey jh ge) Sun a an child cn committee intro- 
| occupi one-fourth of tI e | duce e argument by saying that we 
hearings, and is printed in the report—/j have a peculiar situation in this country 
occupies about 30 per cent of the report.| by which we have a double sovereignty. 


As Vital in Reorganizing Education’ A, First Measure in |Employes Fr 
iol. ethods of Painting Watch Dials Declared Not, 


; the Commission could do nothing to sug- 


j} certain the condition, and then will at- 


| mediate information. 


| crime; the existence of crime; the exist- | 


| After all arguments had been produced | 
by organizations backing one proposition 
|or the other, the Committee decided to 
{leave it alone, so that the two are left 
jas they are. ' 
| Those are examples of the difficulties | 
|one runs into when one undertakes to} 
| recide how any governmental office shall | 
{be located in a governmental organiza- | 
| tion and it is one of the difficulties which 
this group faces in the matter of educa- | 
ition because it is a fact, as shown by. 
{the past history of this matter, that no} 
change has ever been suggested in re-' 
{gard to administrative organization in 
the Federal Government to which there 
has been unanimous consent. There is! 
always somebody who will object to any- | 
thing you propose. t 

Therefore, President Harding became: 
discouraged and lapsed into an atitude | 
of wistful wishing, which his successor 
{carried on throughout his career. ' 

That is the situation which we have to} 
deal with on the mechanical side of the 
question of organization. We are no bet- , 
| ter off in the matter of education, be- | 
| cause, as you all knaw—we might as well 
| face the facts—this discussion of the De-| 
| partment of Education and the Federal | 
| relationship to the school system of the; 
| country has generated a good deal more | 
| heat than light. There has been a great 
|deal of hard feeling, and I hope that 


The Federal Government is sovereign, | 
and the States are sovereign. 


Duty of Government 
Is to Help States 


There afe not very many people, in 
spite of the study of the Constitution, 
who know where the sovereignty does lie. 
The sovereign power, of course, rests in 
these United States which is composed 
of the three-fourths majority vote of the| 
States. The Federal Government was set | 
up for. doing certain things for the | 
States. It has no sovereign power. If} 
you get that idea in mind, you will cease 
to think of Federal Government as a con- |! 
trolling agent and recognize that its/ 
fundamental duty is to help States by 
doing what one organization can best! 
do for them all. 

Another popular notion which is very | 
confusing is the general idea of govern- | 
ment. | 











We have carried over from old | 
world tradition the idea that the gov-| 
ernment is organized to control people. | 
It makes laws and appoints police to con- | 
trol people. If you think through our 
basic principles, you will see that this 
was not the intention of-the Constitu- | 
tional Convention at all. One instance 
is the prohibitions in the Constitution. | 
There are 61 items, 60 of which state 
what the Government may not do to in- 


in- | 


be 


Louisiana, | 


; terfere with the freedom of the people. | 
that has all been left home before we : pegpie. 
| came to this conference, and that we can | There is only one that prevents the peo- | 


\all tak sti , ; ple from doing somthing, and you all | 
all take up the question ‘anc be noble. iknow what trouble that deviation has 


| caused. Therefore, this idea of govern- | 
ment, the old idea that the Government 
|is a controlling agent, something that is 
There was a group started during the; there to make people do things, is not 
war to demand a department of educa- in accordance with our fundamental | 
tion. That group was earnest, and be-| prineiples, 
came very enthusiastic and militant; The Federal Government is an organi- 
about it. It was difficult to oppose the| zation with delegated powers to help 
plan, for any of us who did oppose it| people to be free. Perhaps the most 
were called enemies of public education.! confusing general idea that has pre- 
I myself was called tha:. Some of us| vented our thinking through to basic} 
| Who objected to some of the features’ conceptions is the statement of our in- 
were even hissed at meetings. The re-'‘alienable rights in the Declaration of | 
sult was that so much heat was gen- Independence. They are named as three 
|erated that members of the Committee | —life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
|on Education of the House told me that’ piness. There is no ambiguity as to life 
| they did not dare vote either way on the| and liberty. But pursuit of happiness 
proposition because a vote.one way would; opens the door to different interpreta- 
antagonize one series of groups, and a tions. A certain group has worded that 
vote the other way would antagonize an- | s the pursuit of golf balls. That opens 
| other series, and since both groups were Che door to a lot of ambiguity. The, 
largely represented in their constituency, | tracing of that clause is interesting be- 
the bill remained in Committee. cause it occurs in an old English law 
Now, there has been some argument ' as life, liberty, and the pursuit of prop- 
with regard to vocational education. You) erty, and it occurs in the Constitution -as 
will remember that the vocational edu-' life, liberty, and property. But they did! 
cation group became professionally con-\ not see their way clear to putting it 
scious of themselves about 25 years go,/ that way in the Declaration of Inde- 
and endeavored to get vocational edu- pendence, 


cation into the school system, but with 
not very great success, becauses the; {mterprets Phrase 
school system felt that this was a ma-' In Constitution | 
terialization of education and that it Now I should like to suggest an inter- 
— —— | pretation to the phrase. There has been 
and vegetables which have been producedé a tendency lately to recognize, as Carlyle 
in a “protective zone’”— i. e., the zones; put it, those who preach happiness are 
| immediately surrounding infested zones’ members of a silly cult, because hap- 
; and moved into the area northeast of piness does not lead us to anything dyna- 
and including Potomac Yards, Va., the!mic. But there is a growing feeling 
District of Columbia, and the States of|that the fundamental principle involved 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, shall not is a sense of satisfaction which comes 
thereafter he reshipped or otherwise|from exercising responsibility, and be- 
transported to points in the United ing given a job and having the skill 
States outside the said northeastern area.| to do it, make contribution to the enter- 
This revision places no restrictions on prise because of doing the job well. 
the interstate movement from nonin-| So I suggest that in thinking about 
fested States of articles which have, this matter, we might substitute the 
originated outside of Florida, Florida! word “responsitility” so that the three 
is the only State definitely known at’ inalienable rights about which we want 
| this time to have groves or orchards in-,to think are life, liberty and respon- 


‘Departmental Movement 
Started During War 


j fested with the Mediterranean fruit fly.; sibility. If we take that point of view, | ing, without benefit of politician or ped- 


AL 


|ized responsibility. 


Facts 


Council on Education Outlines Study of Enfor cement Improved M 





Mr. Wickersham Says Statis- 
tics Are Sought to Present 
Accurate Perspective of | 
Law Observance. 





The chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Observ- 
ance, George W. Wickersham, has ‘an- | 
nounced the program for the Commis- | 
sion’s first stage of study of the whole | 
question of law administration, observ- | 
ance and enforcement. It will be con- 


| fined to the gathering of statistics and | 


facts as to conditions in as many com- | 
munities as have accurate information | 
to present. | 

It was Mr. Wickersham’s belief that | 


gest means of correcting conditions| 
without what he described as an accu- 
rate picture of those conditions. Con- 
sequently, the Commission has adjourned | 
until June 18 but its staff will go ahead | 
with the task of obtaining facts and} 
figures for its perusal after that date. | 


Mr. Wickersham said the Commission | 
was approaching its problem as a doctor | 
approaches a patient; it will seek to as- 


tempt to prescribe a cure. A summary | 


| of Mr. Wickersham’s statement was pub- | 


| li i iss 8. ; 
| ee Se es Wicker- | by the same results. Certainly the chem-. examinations should be made at least 


Following is the text of Mr. 
sham’s statement: _ 


Explains Nature of Work. 


have a preliminary talk with you gentle: | 


|men so that I could make you under- en. 
| stand what it is we are doing and what | to the effects of greater radiation, but | radioactive substances. 
We are here the difference is simply one of de-' Continuous employment with radio- 


the conditions of our work are. 
not working in a way in which the heads | 
of Departments are working from day | 
to day, passing on administrative mat- | 
ters which can be made the subject of | 
a statement. We can give you no im-| 
We have the prob- | 
lem of inquiring into the conditions of 


ing conditions in the enforcement of 
crime. It is very much like the problem 
of a chemist who is called upon to ana- 
lyze some object. : 

The conditions we are considering are 
not all shown on the surface. We can 
get some information on the subject 
from our courts and court officers, records 
in the Departments of the Government. 
In order to get the information on which 
to base our conclusions we have to search 
those records. see what they contain, 
and how far they are reliable and com- 
parable with other records. In other | 
words what we are trying to do is to do 
just what a doctor does when called in! 
by a patient—make a diagnosis—before | 
we try to prescribe remedies. We want | 
to know what the condition is, just what 
disease the patient has. It may be small- | 
pox or scarletina. 


Records to Be Studied. 


We have to get both records and the 
testimony of people who know the facts. 
We must make studies. "We have been 
working for the last two days on the 
question of the records—what records 
there are, where they are kept; how re- 
liable they are; and what is the best 
method of evaluating them. One of the 
questions before us is: Who knows the 





| conditions best? What are the pertinent 


conditions in different places in the coun- 
try; who can best testify concerning 
them; how soon can we get them? All 
that takes time. 

We have worked out with our staff 
these last two days a general basis of 
our work which the staff will follow 
through the next week under my direc- 
tion. At the end of that time we hope 
to have on: hand considerable data and 
the names of people who can supplement 
that data and be able to determine how 
far we can use them. 

We have not come to the point where 
we can serve any useful purpose by say- 
ing what we have done because we ,may 
have to scrap much of it. It is a rather 
unique history that has been devolved 
upon us. The President has created this 
Commission to study law observance in 
the whole country. In what section is 
there an undue condition of iawlessness? | 
How can it best be dealt with? The 
fundamental question is to find out the 
trouble and then to decide how it can 
best be dealt with. 


Confusion In Statistics. 

No one can realize who has not tried | 
to look into the question how baffling it | 
is because of the absence of reliable sta- | 
tistics—how difficult it is to compare} 
statistics in one place with those of an- 
other. They are not prepared in the 
same way. We have 48 States and the | 
Federal jurisdiction. There is no place 
where statictics concerning crime of the 
whole country are assembled to which} 
one can go and there read them as one 
would read the statistics of health. The 
first thing to do as far as possible is| 
to assemble in one place such statistics 
of crime as are available. After that! 
will come: ‘the deductions to be drawn. | 
Until we can get reasonably reliable | 
facts the Commission can serve no use- | 
ful purpose by making statements. They | 
might create an erroneous impression of | 
the nature and progress of the work we} 
are engaged in. _ 





| 
it might help us in thinking how edu- | 
cational organization might be sect up| 
so as to play with the idea of decentral- 


There is one other case of ambiguity 
which shows the failure of the great 
masses of the people to understand the 
fundamental principles andyhow they are 
operating. I was very much interested 
during the Democratic Convention last 
year at Houston to notice that one of 
the speakers delivered a eulogy on Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, in which he told} 
of his great services to democracy, | 
among them being that he was the first 
man since the 60’s to raise his hand to} 
the Constitution and amend it, that he| 
had been the father of the sixteenth and | 
seventeenth amendments. The sixteenth 
is the income tax. The seventeenth is the 
direct election of Senators. It was a 
very worthy tribute to a very worthy 
man. But it happened that the next 
speaker directed his attention o the so- 
called criminal action of the Republican 
Party in putting their bureaucratic nose 
into every man’s private business. He 
did not seem to realize that what put 
the Federal Government’s nose into 
every man’s private business was the in- 
come tax amendment. 5 

Fortunately positive constructive forces 
are working to offset the confusion in 
our conceptions of government and of 
education. American character is being 
formed and men and women are grow- 








| 


| prohibited. 


'the engineer. C 
| merce in charge of relief, it was his job 


| the flood. What he said to the engineer 
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Yet to Have Been Proved Safe. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


in case the use of luminous paint is to 
be continued. 

“It is, however, strongly contended 
that the use of luminous dials on watches 
and clocks is a fad and without economic 
value. As a fad it may have, of course, 
certain commercial advantage in extract- 
ing from the buying public more money 
for a watch or clock than that watch or 
clock is intrinsically worth. It must be 
said for the American manufacturers that 
enough of them to represent a large per- 
centage of the total production have 
signified their willingness to stop the 
business entirely provided that all will 
agree to stop and that the importation 
of luminous dials and watches can be 
The trail of death—and 
death of the ‘most horrible kind—that 


| this industry has made would suggest 


that such importation —— wéll be pro- 
hibited at once and then & mutual agree- 
ment for its abolition be secured in tho 
United States. 

“The argument that the only dial 
painters who have died or become af- 


|fected so far have been those who put | tendency to such diseases as a i 
|the brushes in their mouths is answered | cancer, rheumatism, or tuberculosis. Hir- 


by the fact that other methods have not 
been in use long enough to enable us to 
say whether or not they will be followed 


ists and laboratory assistants in this 
industry who have died from radium 
poisoning have not dipped the brushes 


been in contact with larger quantities 
of the material and have been subject 


gree. It is impossible to say what the 
effect of radiation will be, provided all 
of the minimum requirements recom- 
mended below are fulfilled. 


New Methods of Painting 
Not Proved to Be Safe 


“The investigation has proved that 


methods, even where they have been in- 
stalled, have not had time to prove 
whether or not they are less deadly. As 
it stands, each establishment is adopt- 
ing its own method of protection. There 
is no uniformity and there is no agree- 
ment among manufacturers as to what 
is safe or whether or not any method 
is safe. The subtle action of this ma- 
terial and the length of time’ required 
to plant its deadly seeds in the human 
system are such that the only method 


lof safety which will convince everybody 


is to abolish the industry entirely. 
“Purposely, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has avoided any investigation or 
comments upon the production of ra- 
dium for therapeutic purposes. It is 
suggested, however, that in view of the 


proved cumulative effects of radium used | 


industrially in infinitely small quantities, 
the possible ill effects of the use of rela- 
tively large amounts in the cure or re- 
moval of cancers should be studied by 
medical organizations. 

“The effects of radium upon physi- 
cians and nurses which are now suffi- 
ciently recognized and quite generally 
guarded against and the recognition of 
the hazard of its industrial use lead to 
the question as to whether the possible | 
ill effects upon the patient have received | 
proper consideration. Since radium has! 
proved itself such a dangerous material | 
in these fields, it would seem to have in- | 
vited close scrutiny of its use in all | 
fields.” 

The full text of the recommendations | 
follows: ' 

If luminous dial painting is continued, | 
special precautionary measures should 








Change in Post Office Site 
At South Bend, Ind., Asked | 


Se 1 
The Postmaster General, Walter F.; 
Brown, conferred, June 7, with a dele-! 
gation representing commercial inter-| 
ests in South Bend, Ind., in regard to a! 
new post office site in that city, it was’ 
stated orally at the Post Office Depart-| 
ment. 

The Federal Government, through al 
special departmental committee composed | 
of representatives of the Post Office and, 
Treasury Departments, has already se-| 
lected a site at South Bend. It was de-| 
clared that Mr. Brown has been offered! 
alternative sites as preferable to the 
site selected by the committee. 





i 
agog, by doing the day’s work well in or- | 
ganizations in which the inalienable | 
right to responsibility is the basis of ef-| 
fective cooperation. For example, Garet 
Garrett’ tells the following and other} 
similar stories in his recent book, “The 
American Omen:” 

“As a traveler by rail, you must some- 
time have seen the official train go by— 
one or two Pullmans and the president’s} 
private work car. And have you no-} 
ticed how it is saluted by the men on the 
ground—yardmen, train crews, even sec- 
tion gangs out on the right of way?} 
They all make one gesture alike. The 
gesture is a sign of something they all} 
know, and seals it silently. 

“As a refugee, a reporter, almost ane] 
kind of person, you: might have been on 
a train that had waded miles through 
the Mississippi River flood, the train) 
crews out ahead of the locomotive us- 
ing poles to make sure the invisible track 
was still there; you might have noticed 





| that at the end of the journey Secretary! 


Hoover went forward and talked with 
As Secretary of Com- | 


to know more than anybody else about 


was to this effect: ‘I hate to think what 
would have happened to this country 
without your railroad and its gang. 
going to tell your president what I think 
of it all.’ 

“* He’s doing a good job, isn’t he?’ said 
the engineer, adding the railroad presi-| 


‘But I’m| 


| dent’s surname, 


“*He is,’ said Mr. Hoover. 


| thinking particularly of the way a 


pulled us out of the watet today with 
this train.’ 


“‘That’s my job,’ said the engineer. | 


Still 
His 


“That is all there was of it. 
nothing asserted. Values implicit. 


| job, the gang’s job, the geaeral mana- 


ger’s job, the president’s job, and that 
one fine gesture as their common sign.” 

In conclusion, I again express the hope | 
that you will satisfy the longing of Sec- | 


retary Wilbur to listen in on the discus- | 


sion of basic principles by men like Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and others. You have 
the opportunity to satisfy that longing’! 
of the Secretary, 


y 


from radiation and emanation. 


‘be adopted to protect the workers 


against the insidious effects of radio- | 


‘active substances. The following rec- 
‘ommendations are based on observations 
and study of conditions during the sur- 
‘vey. Part of these protective measures 
‘are in effect in some of the establish- 
ments and part of them in others, but 
in no case, even in the best regulated 
establishments, have all of the regula- 
tions been adopted. While these meas- 
; ures may seem drastic, all of them are 
| considered to be necessary for all estab- 
jlishments engaged in the production of 


‘luminated articles, in order to avoid as | 


lfar as possible the continued danger to 
the workers. 


| Physical Examinations 
_Of Workers Favored 


. A rigid physical examination should 
‘be made of all prospective workers, to 
insure their fitness for the occupation. 
!No applicant should be considered who 
does not come up to 4 reasonable stand- 
; ard or who has a previous history of or 
anemia, 


ing of persons with abnormal physique 
should also be avoided. 


| After employment thorough physical | 


! every two months, including blood counts, 
electroscopic tests for radioactivity, ex- 


eb j amination of teeth, and observation of | 
I though it would be a good plan to|in their mouths. They have, it is true,| catamenia. Any employe who shows the 


| least sign of injury should immediately 
_ be transferred to other duties, away from 


j; active materials should be limited to 
; two years, and return to similar work 
| should not be permitted until after an 


absence of at least the same lenth of | 


; time, 
| ' The individual workday should be lim- 
lited to eight hours at the most, with a 
|lunch period of one hour. 


It would 
‘be advisable to reduce the daily limit to 
! seven hours and the weekly limit to fewer 
| than six days. 


All workers should be fully instructed 


in the possible dangers from radioactive | 


| substances, so that they will be able to 
| cooperate in preventing disastrous re- 
sults. 


Any quantities of luminous composi- | 


| tion should be stored in lead containers 


of sufficient thickness to absorb the ra- | 


| diation, and removed far enough from 

all workers to avoid the dangers from 
; the radiation. Lead containers should be 
| provided with appropriate screening for 


the soft radiations developed in the lead. | 


Covers Recommended 


iF or Work. Benches 


lead of sufficient thickness if electro- 





and could advantageously be covered with 
paper, changed daily t6"remove any com- 
| position splashed on it. 
Composition should be furnished in a 
moist state to the dial painters, or others 
| who apply it, to avoid possible inhalation 
{of dust, and should be supplied only in 
small quantities, to reduce the hazards 


! 
' 


Applications of luminous materials | 
should be performed in separate rooms, 
or far enough away from other workers 
to avoid dangers to them. The work- 
rooms should be well ventilated, and 
should be sufficiently large to insure dis- 
tance between a worker and the material | 
used by coworkers, a problem which can | 
be solved by electroscopic tests. Finished | 
work should be removed from vicinity of | 
operators as soon as possible. 

All contact with material should be 





| avoided, and strict supervision should be | tion, 


applied to see that this rule is enforced. 
Brushes should not be pointed in the 
mouth or between the fingers, and othcr 
implements should not be wiped between 
the fingers. Rubber sponges, chamois 
skins, or cloths should be used for wip- | 
ing, if necessary. The best arrangement | 
for pointing brushes seemed to be a spe- | 
cial spring clip, with insides of the jaws | 
covered with removable chamois. Pen | 
racks should be provided for holding the | 
implements when not in use, to prevent 


During ‘the | 
jluminous dial painting is deadly under | lunch period .all workers should be com- 
ithe old methods of operation. The newer | pelled'to leave the workrooms. 


Work benches should be covered with | 


scopic tests show penetrative radiations, | 


|pears a good plan. 








Measles, Diphtheria 


Prevalent This Year 


Public Health Service Re- 
ports Increase in Spinal 
Meningitis, Poliomyeli- 

| tis, and Scarlet Fever. 





| 





Cerebro-spinal meningitis, infantile 
paralysis, scarlet fever and typhoid fever 
were more prevalent for the week ended” 
| May 18, of this year than in the corres- 
|ponding week of 1928 it was stated 
| June 8 by the Public Health Service in 
| its weekly review on the incidence of 
communicable diseases. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
; the following statement regarding the 
| prevalence of communie-Sic diseases in 
the United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
{the following table are situated in ail 
|parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
| than 31,535,000. The estimated popula- 
|tion of the 90 cities reporting deaths is 
| more than 29,965,000. 
| Weeks ended May 18, 1929, and May 
119, 1928: 





Cases reported. 1929. 1928. 

| Diphtheria: 
ee ee eee mee deme 

GF. GIEIEE cnn 0 cvegwsegwses 751 $26 
| Measles: 

See +). 2. ew tee eds. 14,319 18,987 

WO MAREE, os 6 oe wading vsuy 40 A 5,377 8,026 
Meningoccoccus meningitis: 

ME NL ~ <arcee nine te Sok 4 298 137 

A” a ye es, 163 8L 
| Poliomyelitis: 
144 BONO ios in denede esses 33 22 
Scarlet fever: 

SD sss ce ccehouanehs 4,251 3,845 
11 OT GRD. cece El cc cow nn's 1,760 1,502 
| Smallpox: 
| ME MMEOE jixecpieie a 000 bi eee 929 =1,086 
IR cr 0.0 638s ah ep ec ee 69 144 
| Typhoid fever: 

UE FRG s62ds wane en's 258 217 

NS F's cca oda -a.0'5 0% 53 33 

Deaths reported. 

| Influenza and pneumonia: 

RS. wire, weeds os ence 6657 = 1,278 
Smallpox: 

MNO Fon a Real einei cia’ eteaden were . 








| soiling of workbench and possibly the 
fingers. Should the fingers accidentally 
| become soiled, they should be cieansed 
at once. 


Special Type of Holders 


Advised for Containers 

Special holders should be provided for 
| containers or crucibles used by dial paint- 
ers, to eliminate the necessity of holding 
| them with the fingers when adding thin- 
/ner and stirring the mixtures, and to 
|avoid contact through splashing. Spe- 
cial long-handled holders for the con- 
tainers while washing them, and long- 
handled brushes should be used for the 
operation, to avoid getting the hands in 
the water. During the washing rubber 
gloves should be worn. 

Weighing and moistening of. composi- 
tion should be done at a safe distance 
from the dial painters or other workers. 
The operations should be performed. un- 
der a low glass hood, provided with. suc- 
tion to keep any possible dust away from 
the Operator. Lead glass should be 
used. A lead-lined cabinet: with leaded 
rubber sidepieces, such as used in lab- 
oratories, would be preferable. 
rubber gloves should be worn during 
the work. 

The arrangement of rotating the 
weighing and moistening operation 
among the different dial painters ap- 
A monthly change 





Leaded 


is preferable. 
Dusting performed undeh a hood or in 
a box with open ends should not be per- 
mitted. All dusting should be automatic, 
eliminating insertion of hands in box. 
Considerably more material is handled 


{both by the dusting method and the 


transfer method than in hand applica- 
Consequently proper precautions 
should be taken to reduce the hazards 
from radiation by lead screens between 
the material and the operator, and from 
the emanation by an exhaust system, if 
necessary. The amount of radioactive 
exposure can be determined by, electro- 
scopic tests. 

Eating of any kind in workrooms 
should be prohibited, ‘and washing at 
lunch time and quitting time should be 
made compulsory, preferably under su- 
pervision to be sure it is observed. 
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Inquiry by Congress | Elimination of Plan for Debentures 
Into Operations of | From Farm Measures Debated in Senate 


Estate Tax Planned 


Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Also Agrees on 
Form of Report on 
Treasury Refunds. 


The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, in executive 
session, June 7 and 8, agreed to investi- 
gate the operations of estate and inherit- 
ance taxes and also agreed upon the 


form of a report, to be submitted later to 
the two houses, on Treasury refunds of 
internal revenue taxes exceeding $75,- 
000 each. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Ore., stated orally that the Committee 
will make an investigation of the estate 
or inheritance taxes as now administered. 
He said there never has been any in- 
vestigation of how these laws operate 
and as to the effect of their operation 
on the business of the country. 

Data to Be Analyzed. 


“It is now the purpose to get that in- 
formation,” he said. “We should have 
all.the available information regarding 
the amounts collected from the estate 
tax, the conditions under which those 
collections are obtained, and all other 
available data pertinent to the subject.” 

Mr. Hawley said the inquiry would be 
made by the experts of the Joint Com- 
mission. He did not indicate the de- 
tails of the inquiry beyond the state- 
ment that the inquiry would take up 
all the necessary phases, conditions and 
circumstances surrounding the Federal 
administration of the tax. 

Inquiry to Precede Revision. 


Asked if the plans contemplated a re- 
port to be available at the next regular 
session of Congress, Representative 
Hawley said he could not say how long 
the inquiry would take. He said there 
is only a limited staff of experts avail- 
able to the joint committee, and there 
are other matters they are engaged in 
to be wound up, left over from the last 
Congress. 

“All I can say is,” he said, “that the 
report on the estate tax will be made 
before there is any revision of the pres- 
ent revenut act.” 

As to refunds, Mr. Hawley said that 
the Joint Committee, under the law cre- 
ating it, is required to report annually 
on its examination of tax refunds of 
$75,000 or over by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as taxes ilegally or improperly col- 
lected. He said that the plan is to make 
this report public probably in the week 
of June 10. 

He said the form of the report was 
digcussed at the two meetings of the 
Joint Committee and the report on the 
amounts of refunds reported and any 
comment the Committee may have with 
regard to them would be in the report 
so made public. 

Treasury refunds are usually made 
public at the Capitol in December, in 
long folios of names and addresses and 
amounts ‘refunded; without totals or 
groupings except by States. 


Soft Coal Production 
Shows Decline for Week 


Total production of soft coal during 
the week ended on June 1, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 8,430,000 net tons, it was an- 
nounced on June 8 by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce. 
The announcement in full text follows: 

This is 734,000 tons, or 8.0 per cent, 
less than the output in the preceding 
week. The decrease was due to the holi- 
day observance of May 30, Memorial 
Day, at many mines. Daily loadings in- 
dicate that the average time worked on 
the holiday was equivalent to approxi- 
mately four-tenths of a normal day. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended June 1 is estimated at 1,266,- 
000 net tons. Compared with the output 
in the preceding week, this shows a de- 
crease of 276,000 tons, or 17.9 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1928 cor- 
responding with that of June 1 amounted 
to 1,491,000 tons. 


Extension of Privilege 
Of Franking Is Proposed 


Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss., has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3759) to extend the franking 
rivileges of members of Congress to 
include correspondence, stationery and 
office supplies weighing more than four 
pounds. 


Six Appropriations 
Voted by Congress 


House Measures Approved by 
Senate Now Go to President. 


Six appropriation measures, carrying 
out existing authorizations, were passed 
by the Senate, June 8. All had been pre- 
viously passed by the House and now go 
to the President. 

The Senate voted $34,000 (H. J. Res. 
86) for expenses of participation in the 
International Red Cross and Prisoners of 
War Conferences at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1929. 

An appropriation of $25,000 (H. J. Res. 
83) to carry out provisions of an act 
concerning the cession of certain islands 
in the Samoa group to the United States 
was agreed to without objection. 

For the construction and equipment of 
a consolidated day school within the Tur- 
tle Mountain Indian Reservation, North 
Dakota, $125,000 (H. J. Res. 93) was 
appropriated. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) mak- 
ing available $3,500 for certain expenses 
of the Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, was adopted. 

An additional appropriation of $876.04 
(H. J. Res. 88) was made available for 
the purpose of an extension to the post- 
office building of Corinth, Miss. 

lor the peymans of certain judgments 
against the Government by _ various 
United States courts, a total of $1,376,- 
816.50 was appropriated. 

The Senate appropriations Committee 
also favorably reported a resolution (H. 
J, Res. 97) appropriating $3,000,000 for 
the building of a municipal center in the 
District of Columbia, but objection was 
made to its consideration by Senator 
Blease (Dem.), of South Carolina. 


Vote of House on Export Proposal Sought by Proponents, 
Who'Urge Rejection of Conference Report. ' 


Consideration of the conference re- 
port on the farm relief bill (H. R. 1) 
began in the Senate June 8 and was 


debated for over’ three hours without 
action. Recession of the Senate con- 
ferees on the optional export debenture 
plan which was placed in the bill by the 
Senate by a vote of 47 to 44 was the 
principal point of discussion. 

The export debenture plan, which was 
the center of controversy in the Senate 
and for days blocked action in the con- 
ference, has never been voted on in the 
House and this is the ground upon which 
many Senators are contending that the 
report be rejected. The Senate con- 
ferees, voting on the subject just as they 
had in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and in the Senate, receded 
by a 8 to 2 majority. . 

It is argued by proponents of the de- 
benture plan, that the Senate should 


not recede on this section of the bill un-; 


benture plan and the McNary-Haugen 
Bill,” said Senator Norris. “He now has 
an opportunity to redeem his campaign 
pledges. Here comes the proposition to 
redeem the words and pledges of the 
President and he sends us a letter ob- 
jecting to it and offering no other plan.” 

Asked by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, who was responsible for the 
| refusal to permit the House to vote, Sen- 


| ator Norris replied: “I think I can place | 


the responsibility for the action but I 
won’t discuss that.” 


“Everybody knows that this is a 


method to shield the House from having | 


to go on record on this important propo- 
sition,” he continued. 
House ought to go on record. 
we will abide by the vote.” 


Senator Schall Repudiates 
Statement of Attitude 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 


“Every man in the | 
Then’! 


til the House has voted and signified its}see, read an article from the “Washing- 


unwillingness to accept it. They declare|ton Post” in which it was stated that | 


that the Senate should not recede simply: Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, had 


because the five House conferees refuse 
to take the debenture plan to their body 
for a vote on it. 


Procedure in Conference 


Reviewed by Mr. McNary 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
opened the debate on the conference re- 
port. He reviewed the proceedings in 
the conference on the bill, recalling that 
the House conferees had insisted upon 
elimination of the export debenture pro- 
vision and had refused to go back for 
a vote on that question in the House. 

The Senate conferees, he said did not 
attach any great weight to the conten- 
tions of the House conferees that the 


| announced that he would probably vote | 


for the conference report with the de- 
benture plan eliminated. Senator Schall 
took the floor and declared: 

“I made no such statement. 
) Sas the debenture plan is the only thing 
in the bill that is going to give relief.” 

“T am for the debenture plan,” Senator 
Scholl declared. I hope that we can get 


the House to vote upon it and I believe | 


'that if we can get the House to vote on 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
remarked that “in view of the procedure 
followed in another body,” for the Sen- 
ate to agree to the conference report 
would be “putting the stamp of approval 


action of’ the Senate in inserting the} upon legislative cowardice.” 

debenture provision was an infringement! Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
upon the constitutional prerogative of! who voted for the debenture plan when 
the House to initiate revenue legislation! the bill passed the Senate, suggested 
and that retention of the debenture plan| that, if the bill without-the debenture 
might result in a Presidential veto of | plan were given a trial and found to be 


the bill. However, he said, it was the| ineffective, Congress would undoubtedly | 


judgment of the majority of the Senate | he willing then to authorize the debenture 
conferees that further insistence upon|pjan. Senator Norris replied that it 


their part might result in a loss of the| would be much better to have the plan 


|Company, and the Western Radio Tele- 
|}graph Company. 


{allocation was withheld. 


| granted 40 of thése channels to the Uni- 


| Representatives 


opportunity for farm relief legislation 
at the present special session. 

Answering a question by Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, Senator 
McNary declared that the question of 
the merits or demerits of the debenture 
plan were not discussed at any time 
during the meetings of the conference 
committee. 

The House conferees finally agreed to 
a consideration of other features of the 
bill in the usual way, Senator McNary 
said, after the Senate conferees had made 
it plain that they would not agree to 
the demand of the House, that the de- 
benture provision be eliminated before 
the other features of the bill were con- 
sidered. 

Senator McNary declared that his 
reason for finally agreeing to the elimi- 
nation of the debenture amendment was 
because he was convinced that “we must 


either take the bill without the deben- 


ture or no bill at.all.” 
Answering a question by Senator 


Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, Senator 


McNary denied that any intimation had 
ever been given to the House conferees 
that the Senate conferees would yield 
on the debenture plan if the House mem- 
bers would agree to consider the other 
provisions of the bill first. 


Procedure Is Explained 
If Report Is Rejected 


After Senator McNary had concluded 
a brief explanation of other changes in 


the bill, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- | 


fornia, in quired whether the bill would 
automatically return to conference if the 
report were rejected. Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
explained that the Senate would then 
simply insist on its amendments and 
ask for a further conference with the 
House. 

Taking up the question of the House’s 
refusal to vote on the debenture plan, 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, one 
of the Senate conferees who refused to 
sign the conference report, declared that 
the House had waived any constitutional 
objection to the Senate’s placing such an 
amendment on a House bill. 

He read the resolution (H. Res. 45) 
passed by the House which, in directing a 
conference on the bill, thereby waived 
any objection the House may have had 
to the constitutional status of the deben- 
ture amendment. Incidentally, he said, 
“I believe the constitutional objection 
wholy untenable.” 


House Conferees Declined 


To Consider Debenture Plan 


When the conferees met, continued 
Senator Norris, the House representa- 


‘tives delivered an ultimatum that they 


would not consider the bill unless the 
Senate conferees agreed to recede on the 
debenture section. Under the parlia- 
mentary situation, he explained, it was 
the duty of the House to act first. Never- 
theless, though the Senate had voted on 
the debenture section, the House con- 
ferees refused to permit the Hvuuse to 
vote on the plan, he said. 

This ultimatum, asserted Senator Nor- 
ris, resulted in a deadlock lasting over 
five days. 

“Senator Smith and I both said that 
if you will take it back and let the House 
vote on it and the House defeats the 
debenture plan, we are ready to compro- 
mise and recede,” he declared. “And I 


am still ready to do this, though I think; 


the debenture plan is the only thing that 
goes to the heart of the farm problem— 
the agricultural] surplus.” 

Senator Dill asked what would hap- 
pen if the Senate rejected the conference 
report. 

“T think the House would take a vote 
then,” Senator Norris replied. “That is 
all we ask—that the House take a vote 
on it. If this attitude of the House is to 
be taken as a precedent, there will never 
hereafter be any: legislation,” 

“For the House to refuse to have a 
vote on this shows that the House of 
is dominated by the 
cowardice of its members, who do not 
want to a position on the question,” ob- 
served Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, 

“Now if we adopt this conference re- 
port, we have established a precedent 
that will come home to plague us as long 
as there is a Senate,” declared Senator 
Norris, 


Says Members of House 
Should Go on Record 


“The President is opposed to the only 
two plans which hold any promise of 
giving relief to agriculture, the de- 


already in the law so that it could be 
used if necessary. 

Senator Norris argued that the de- 
|benture plan is merely a proposal to 
{to agriculture. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, remarked that while that subject 
; was under discussion he “would like <o 
‘see some Senator from a farm State tell 
the truth akout the outlook of tariff 
levies on agriculture products.” 

“On those products of which the far- 
mer produces an exportable surplus there 
lis no benefit to the farmer,” Senator 
Norris replied. - 

He argued with Senator Borah, Idaho, 
that on products of which there is no 
!exportable surplus it is possible for the 
farmer to benefit from a_ protective 
tariff. ‘ 

'Plan to Avoid Vote 


In House Intimated 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
fies who joined with Senator Norris in 
refusing to recede on the debenture plan, 
'declared that, in his .opinion, had the 
Senate conferees stood firm and reso- 
lutely insisted on a House vote, that 
vote would have been forthcoming. 

“There wasn’t a man in that confer- 
| ence but what must admit that the whole 
subject was to prevent an expression of 
opinion in the other body,” Senator 
Smith declared. 

“It was very apparent to me_ that 
orders had been given from some source, 
and religiously obeyed, that the House 
should not vote.” 

The Senator commented on the fact 
that the conference was resumed at the 
same time there were reports in the 
ipress that the Senate conferees had 
' agreed to recede. 


Action on Immigration Bill 
Is Discussed in Senate 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
announced in the Senate June 8 that he 
| was ready “to stay and swelter” with 
those who intend to filibuster his reso- 
ijlution (S. Res. 37) to discharge the Im- 
| migration Committee from further con- 
sideration of the Walsh bill (S. 151), to 
repeal the national-origins provision of 
the Immigration Act of 1924. 

Senator Nye called on Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, leading oppon- 
ent of his resolution, to indicate whether 
he was willing to fix any time for a 
vote on the subject. Senator Reed re- 
plied that he would not consider such 
an agreement until the Senate has dis- 
posed of the conference report on the 
farm relief bill (H. R. 1) which is now 
before the Senate. The Nye resolution 
is the unfinished business, however, and 
will be the subject of debate as soon as 
action is taken on the conference re- 
port. 


Air Mail Line Extended 
To Dutch West Indies 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
: Brown, on June 8 announced the exten- 
! sion of air mail service, beginning June 
| 21, from Cristobal, Canal Zone, by Car- 
tagena and Baranquilla, Colombia, to 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies. There will 
be a further extension to Venezuela as 
soon as arrangements are completed. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The postage rates (postage plus: air 
mail fee) from Miami to Colombia and 
Curacao will be 40 cents for each half 
ounce or fraction, which will cover also 
transmission by domestic air routes in 
this country where practicable, The local 
wate from the Canal Zone to Colombia 
and Curacao will be 15 cents per half 
ounce, 

This service will provide for delivery 
of mail from this country to Colombia 
and Curacao on the fourth day from de- 
parture from Miami, whereas the time 
of transit of mails by steamship is from 
seven to eleven days. 


Arlington Bridge Statues 
Are Approved by Senate 


The Senate on June 8 agreed to the 
resolution (S. Res. 85) requesting the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 
to consider placing at the ends of the 
bridge, statues of Elysses S. Grant and 
Robert E. Lee. The resolution was in- 
‘troduced June 7 by Senator Overman 
| (Dem.), of North Carolina, 


| the specific channels heretofore have not 


; apply the theory of the protective tariff | 





Congress 
Hour by Hour 


June 8, 1929. 


Senate 

12 m. to 1 p -m.—Debated conference 
report on farm relief bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p..m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief conference report. 

2 p: m. to 3 p. m—Continued debate 
on farm relief conference report. 

3 p. m. to 3:42 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on farm relief conference report. 

3:42 p. m.—Recessed until noon June 


| 10, 


House 
12 m. to 12:50 p. m.—Debated freight 
rates, gluten content of wheat, grain 


| prices in the Chicago exchange, and im- 


peachment procedure. 
12:50 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, 
June 10. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 
June 10, 1929. 


Senate 

Judiciary, Executive, 10:30 a. m. 
House 

No committee meetings scheduled for 


|June 10. 
I believe | 


Frequencies Are Allocated 
For Communications Service 


The Federal Radio Commission on 


t ‘June 8 completed its allocation of fre- 
;it that they will vote it into the bill.” | 


quencies in the continental short wave 
band for point-to-point public utility 
communication, by assigning all avail- 
able channels to certain of the contend- 
ing applicants. These applicants are 
RCA Communications, Inc., the Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Company, Inter- 
City Radio Telegraph Company, Wire- 
less Telegraph and Communications 


Because of the absence of a quorum 
of the Commission, announcement of the 
The Commis- 
sion, it was stated orally, already has 


versal. Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., and 20 to the nation’s press, but 





been disclosed. 


President Favors Funds 
For Airport at Capital 


President Hoover on June 8 submitted 
to the House, supplemental appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of airport fa- 
cilities for the District of Columbia and 
for the expenses of the participation of 
the United States in the meeting of the 
International Technical Consulting Com- 
mittee on Radio Communications. 

Both requests were referred to the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
The sum of $500,000 would be made avail- 
able for the acquisition of airport facili- 
ties, to be expended by the National Cap- 
ital Park and’ Planning Commission, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Joint Com- 
mission on Airports. The Department 
of State desires $35,000 for the expenses 
of American participation in the radio 
technical conference, the President said. 


Petition of Warbash Road 
To Intervene Is Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 8 announced that it had denied 
a petition of the Wabash Railway for 
leave to intervene in the proceedings on 
its complaint against the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad and the New York 
Central Railroad, Docket No. 21012, for 
violation of the Clayton anti-trust law 
in acquisition of stock of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway. The Commission’s 
notice says the petition is denied with- 
out prejudice for reconsideration in the 
event further proceedings be had in this 
case. 


General Patrick Confirmed 
As Utilities Commissioner 


The Senate during an executive ses- 
sion on June 8 confirmed the nomination 
of Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick (re- 
tired) to be a member of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


New Radio Stations 
Not to Be Encouraged 


Commissioner Starbuck Op- 
poses Further Congestion. 


Improved radio reception conditions 
which have resulted from the reallocation 
of broadcasting facilities effected last 
November should not be jeopardized by 
the licensing of additional broadcasting 
stations and further crowding of the 
broadcast band, Radio Commissioner Wil- 
liam D. L, Starbuck declared orally | 
June 8. 

Calling attention to the increasing 
number of applicants from all sections of 
the country, for permission to operate 
stations, he said that the broadcast band 
at this time is overcrowded. There are 
now more than 600 stations on the air. 

“It is a fact, in spite of the over- 
crowding of broadcasting stations which 
now exists, that the listening public is 
enjoying better reception than was pos- 
sible before the allocation of November, 
1928. The Commission desires to main- 
tain this condition and to improve it, 
and to this end, does not encourage the 
establishment of new stations. It is not 
believed that new stations contribute to 
a condition of good reception but rather 
that they are detrimental in greatly in- 
creasing interference and reducing the 
service area of existing stations.” 


Tariff Assessment Upheld 
On Biscuits from Holland | 


New York, June 8. In a decision, 
overruling a protest of H. Colthoff, the 
United States Customs Court finds that 
Holland rusks, a kind of biscuit which 
has been cut in two and toasted, is duti- 
able under the provision in paragraph 
738, act of 1922, for “biscuits * * * and 
silmilar baked articles,” at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, rather than free of duty as 
— under paragraph 1522 of the same 
ac 





Treatment of Abnormal Blood Pressure | Changes Are Listed” 4 
Prescribed by Public Health Service By State Dep ma | 


7 ae . 
Rest, Cheerfulness and Avoidance of Excitement and Ex- In Foreign Service. 


ercises Considered to Be Effective Palliatives. 


High blood pressure, with its compli- 
cations, leads the list as a cause of 
death in mortality statistics, and the! 
importance of its treatment therefore is! 
evident, it is observed by the: Public| 


Health Service in a statement made pub-| 
lic June 8. 

The popular statement that a man “is! 
as old as his arteries” seems quite ap- 
plicable, says the statement, describing | 
the effects of high blood pressure, its| 
causes and methods of warding off its! 
ill-effects. 

Factors which influence blood pressure 
are many, it is stated. For example, 
exercise causes a moderate elevation of | 
the pressure, excitement and anger may' 
cause a pronounced increase, while ner- | 
vous depression often causes, the blood 
pressure to fall. 


Complications of high blood pressure | 


(drive along the circulation. 


Ca 
INDEX 


855) 


Consul at Boulogne-sur- 
France, Is Transferred 
To Post at War- . 
saw. 


safe from dangerous developments due 
directly to the high blood pressure, 


_ The importance of treatment of the 
high blood pressure ‘s evident when we 
consider that it, with its complications— 
apoplexy, heart failure, kidney failure, 
and other conditions—today leads the list 
as a cause of death in our mortality 
statistics. 

Certain definite principles of treat- 
ment are apparent; but since we are un- 
able to give the individual new arteries, 
these are directed chiefly toward ryre- 
venting the complication and relieving 
the symptoms. 

If the pressure is lowered there’ is 


less danger of rupture of a blood vessel | as Language Office, Peking, 
Also the lower the 


in the brain. \ e Vice Consul, Tsinan. 

pressure, the less power is required to!. William: W. Corcoran, of Massachu- 
‘setts, now Consul, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
| France, detailed Consul, Warsaw, Poland. 


William W. Corcoran, now consul at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, has been 


land, the Department of State announced 
} June 8. The list of foreign £ 
changes follows in full text: 
| Paul Bowerman, of Michigan, now 
| tailed as Consul, Ottawa, assigned Con- 
;sul, Zagreb. 


Every exertion we put forth, either 


are apoplexy, heart failure, kidney fail-| Physical or mental, calls for an increased | 
ure and other conditions, the statement! #mount of circulation. Therefore, if the 


|With Advance of Years 


|individuals has been determined by ex- 


points out. 

“Adopt a cheerful frame of mind, | 
avoid physical and mental, particular | 
emotional, excesses, and get plenty of| 
rest, and you may live happily with 
your blood pressure to a ripe old age,” 
the statement concludes. | 

The full text of the statement follows: , 

Every living person has blood pres- 
sure. This is necessary in order to make 
the blood flow through the body. 

The height of the blood pressure de- 
pends upon four physical factors: (1) 
The force of the heart beat, (2) the re- 
sistance produced by friction in the 
passage of blood through the vessels, 
(3) the elasticity of the artery walls, 
and (4) the amount of blood. 


Blood Pressure Increases 


The average blood pressure in normal 


amination of thousands of healthy peo- 
ple. This varies definitely according to| 
age. 5 

In a healthy young adult it is about! 
120 millimeters of mercury. As wel 
grow older this blood pressure normally 
increases about one-half millimeter for 
each year of age after 21. 

It should be understood, however, that 
it varies considerably from this aver- 
age in perfectly healthy individuals, It} 
also shows marked variation in the same | 
individual from hour to hour throughout | 
the day. 

The upper limit of normal bood pres- 
sure for the average individual has been 
stated as his age plus 100. That is to 
say, a healthy man 50 years old will 
probably have a blood pressure not ex- 
ceeding 150. 

The factors which influence blood pres- 
sure are many and varied. Exercise 
causes a moderate elevation of blood! 
pressure; excitement and anger ma | 





y 
cause a pronounced increase. Nervous 
depression often causes the blood pres-! 
sure to fall. | 

Certain diseases definitely raise the 
blood pressure, notably Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys and certain chronic in- 
fections and chronic poisonings. On the 
other hand, debilitating diseases such as! 
tuberculosis are often associated with a 
low blood pressure. 

An important factor in the matter of 
blood pressure is the question of heredity. 
It has been stated that our blood pres- 
sure depends largely upon the amount of 
rubber-like tissue in our arteries. 

Children and young people have very 
elastic arteries. Every time the heart 
beats they expand readily and for this 
penton the blood pressure is relatively 
ow. | 

Some families are noted for their lon- | 
gevity and in such cases we are dealing | 
with a family group that has good art- 
eries. Other families are unfortunate 
enough to transmit to their descendents 
poor arteries, that is, arteries which have 
too little elastic tissue in them. Such 
family groups may be materially reduced 
in the prime of life by premature hard- 
ening of the ‘arteries. ' 


Thickening of Arteries 
Inevitable as Gray Hairs 


It should be recognized that our ar- 
teries normally become stiffer each day 
that we live. The elastic tissue in the 
arteries gradually becomes replaced by 
fibrous tissue. As age advances thicken- 
ing of the arteries is just as inevitable 
as gray hairs. 

The fortunate individuals, then, are 
those who inherit a good grade of artery 
wall. These are the individuals who 
have the best chance to live beyond the 
allotted three score years and ten. 

Most of the individuals who survive 
after the age of 70 are found to have 
normal or low blood pressure.’ The popu- 
lar statment that a man is as old as his 
arteries seems quite applicable. 


High blood pressure is no respecter of ! 
persons, It is found in the rich and the 
poor, in the fat and the lean but much 
more frequently in the former. Males and } 
females are about equally affected, al- 


| though females seem to carry their high 


blood pressure better, perhaps because of ! 
the more sedentary life they lead. | 
_ The stress and strain in modern ex- 
istence, over-indulgence of our appetites 
for food, and pleasure, are credited with 
a part in the development of increased 
pressure, but these factors are neces. | 
sarily hard to analyze. 

No matter what may initiate the ine! 
crease in. an individual, within certai 
limits it seems that the rise is necessary | 
to supply his tissues with the required 
amount of blood. Take for instance the 
heart whose proper function is so essen- 
tial to our health and existence. 

This muscular organ requires a great 
deal of blood supply which comes chiefly | 
through a special set of blood vessels. 
If these vessels becOme narrowed from 
any cause it is necessary to increase the 
force behind the blood column in order 
to get a sufficient amount of blood to the 
muscle. A temporary insufficiency of 
blood supply to the heart muscle may 
give rise to the pain commonly known 
as “angina pectoris,” although many peo- 
ple with this disease have normal blood 
pressures. : 


Pressure Not Dangerous 


Below Two Hundred 


If a certain amount of increased 
pressure is necessary to the individual 
who has it, there is some ground for op- ' 
timism, but there are limits to the rise 
where it may become dangerous in itself, 
This limit varies quite markedly with 
different individuals, but it is generally 
believed that if the pressure can be kept 
below 200 the individual is relatively 


heart is already under a strain from the | 
increased blood pressure; it is perfectly | 
evident that rest is our greatest protec- | 
tion to this organ. 

Several rest periods during the day, | 
especially after meals, possibly every | 
other week-end spent entirely in bed, and 
at least eight hours in bed at night will 
be of distinct benefit. Frequent vaca- 
tions from’ work spent in quiet places 
are advisable. 

The question of exercies is one that | 
can only be decided by the family physi- 
cian, but the diverting game of golf may 
be utilized provided it is not overdone. 


Quantity of Food 
Factor in Obesity 
The type of food eaten was formerly 





Paul C. Daniels, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, Valparaiso, assigned Vice 
Consul, Cali, Colombia. 


(transferred to be consul at Warsaw, Pos | 


a 


dae 


Lewis Clark, of Alabama, now assigned ey 
assigned — 


‘Leslie A. Davis, of New York, now © 


Consul, Zagreb, assigned Consul Patras, 
Greece, 


Thomas D. Davis, of Oklahoma, now 
‘Consul, Patras, Greece, assigned Consul, 


Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Leon H. Ellis, of Washington, now 
Third Secretary, San Jose, assigned Third 


‘Secretary, Peking. 


James G. Finley, of the District of 
Columbia. died on May 26, while serv- 
ing’as Vice Consul at Havre, France. 

Carl A. Fisher, of Utah, now Third 
Secretary, Belgrade, assigned Third 
Secretary, Athens, Greece. ‘ 

Herbert S. Goold, of California, now 
First Secretary, Athens, assigned First 
Secretary, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Bernard F. Hale, of Vermont, will con- 


considered to be of importance, but today,tinue as Consul at Marseille; his as- 
the best authorities agree that the qual-|signment to Havre being canceled. 

ity of food does not require much atten-| Edward R. Rand, of Louisiana, now 
tion, but the quantity must be considered, | Vice Consul, Cali, assigned Vice’ Consul, ~ 
particularly in the obese individual. Valparaiso, Chile. 

__ if you are overweight the fat you carry; Non-career service: Fred N. Mitchell, 
is nothing but excess baggage, and does; of Maine, has resigned as’ Vice* Consul 
a great deal more harm than good. This|at Windsor, Ontario; Frederick S. 
statement is borne out by insurance sta-| Weaver, of Washington, has resigned 


tistics. Proper diet to remove this use- 
less poundage should be instituted. 

The giving of various drugs for high 
blood pressure is usually disappointing, | 
but in emergencies they may be life- 
saving. 

Again it may be said that there is con- 
siderable room for optimism in high blood 
pressure. Any physician who has prac-; 
ticed sufficiently long can recall numer- 
ous patients who have lived in comfort 
for years with pressure considerably 
above normal. 


Also in certain people there may be a; 


drop in the pressure without any appa- 
rent explanation. Any individual so af- 
flicted who takes reasonable care of him- 
self under the direction of his physician 
may expect many years of comfortable 
existence. He should not become a blood- 
pressure fiend constantly thinking, talk- 
ing and living high-blood pressure. 


Frequent estimations of the blood pres- 
sure except in emergencies are not nec- 
essary and serve to repeatedly impress 
the individual with the gravity of his 
disease. Adopt a cheerful frame of 
mind, avoid physical and mental, partic- 
ularly emotional, excesses, and get plenty 
of rest and you may live happily with 
your blood pressure to a ripe old age. 


|| The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 8, 1929. 


9:45 a. m.—The Speaker of the House, 


Nicholas Longworth, and Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
and Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., | 
called to urge the appointment of Eu- 
gene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., a for- 
mer member of Congress, to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, to be created under the | 
Farm Relief Bill. | 
10 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of | 
Connecticut, called to discuss the pro- 
posed airport for Washington, D. C. 
10:45 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


Vice Consul at Vancouver. — \ . 


Nominations Transmitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover June 8 sent to’ the 
Senate the nominations of Ferry K. 
Heath to be Assistant Secretary of the _ 
Treasury; Albert L. Watson, of Penn- 


sylvania, to be judge of the United States .- 


District Court, Middle Pennsylvania; 
Julius Harold Hart, of Alaska, to be 
United States Attorney, Second Division 
of Alaska, and Warren N! Cuddy to be 
United States Attorney, Third Division 
of Alaska. ; 


SOUTH AFRICA 
for HEALTH 


a @& @ 

pavers by Nature, with cool 

ing ocean currents and high 
plateaus, South Africa enjoys 
@ remarkable uniformity of 
average annual temperature... 
Climate ideally adapted to the 
comfort and welfare of Amer- 
icans and Europeans ... Many 
South African cities already 
noted as health and travel resorts, 


South Africa is a “Land of 
Sunshine’... Marvelous natural 
wonders . .. Healthy outdoor 
sports on land and water... 
Colorful pageant life... 
Hotels and railroads modern in 
comfort and convenience. 


Fully illustrated booklet NE-15 
on request to 


TOURIST BUREAU OF 


South Africa 


Room 657 11 Broadway, N. ¥. C. 
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Great Northern new fast train 


™ w EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


Tonight at 9 P. M. {Railroad Time} The EMPIRE 


BUILDER leaves Chicago 


Union Station on its maiden 


flight to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland... Traveling 


behind super-power electric and oil-burning 
this new companion train of the Oriental 


locomotives, 
Limited will 


make the run to Puget Sound in 63 hours and save a full 
business day. . . For reservations call, telephone or write 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets, St. Paul, Minn, 


tune in. 


on the first flighe of the EMPIRE BUILDER, 
coast-to-coast broadcast under the direction 


“sf Gain, 


McNamee tonight at 10:30 P. M. Eastern Saving 
om pede horas geen We Tae emainne 


‘ 
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No Profit or Loss 

Is Found on Goods 
aterials Declared to Have 


Been Carried on Hand 
Continuously, 














“Kansas City Srructurat STEe: Com- 
PANY, APPELLANT, V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. No, 8358. CrR- 

_ cuit CouRT oF APPEALS FOR THE 

EIGHTH CIRCUIT, . 

The taxing authorities in this case 
sought. to take into consideration certain 
reserve and emergency stocks of steel, 
stored by the appellant, in arriving at) 
‘appellant’s true income-tax liability. It | 
was shown that some of the steel, at | 
least, had been held over a long period 
and that it was not the nature of the ap- 
pellant’s business to buy first and con- 
tract afterwards, but on the contrary 
that it contracted first and bought to 
meet the demands of the contract. 

* On these facts, the Circuit Court of 

Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held that 

the amount of the reserve stocks should 

not be included in arriving at the tax- 
yer’s income, because it had been es- 
tablished that there had been no profit 
accruing to it therefrom. Further, it 
was the view of the Court that there 
could be no consideration given to the 
reserve or emergency stocks as long as 
there was no actual sale or disposal of 
the stocks above a fixed amount, stipu- 
lated as having been carried through 
the period preceding the tax year in con- 
troversy. eh 

Armwell L. Cooper (E. A. Neel, Whit- 
son Rogers and John P. Cooper on the 
brief), for the appellant; Randolph C. 
Shaw (Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Sew- 
all Key, C. M. Charest and Clark T. 
Brown on the brief), for the Commis- 
sioner. : 

On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 



































































































Before Lewis, Cireuit Judge, and 
Woodrough and McDermott, District 
Judges. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge McDermott, follows: 


Case Was Presented 
On Stipulation of Facts 


This appeal brings on for review a 
. decision by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
sustaining a deficiency against the ap-| 
pellant in the sum of $7,656.74. The 
case was presented to the Board upon 
a stipulation of facts. The Board made 
findings of fact, which are substantially 
as stipulated. There is no record of 
any evidence being offered in addition 
to the stipulation, except that the opin- 
ion states. 

“The eviderice establishes clearly that 
same undeterminable part of the steel 
on hand in 1916 remained during the 
taxable years.” 

Whether there was other evidence of 
this fact is not material, for it*is a 
natural inference deducible from the 
facts stipulated and found. j 

The question presented is whether, in 
arriving at the taxable income of the 
appellant, the Commissioner had a right 
to consider the inventory of a stock of 
steel, set apart by the appellant as an 
“emergency” or “reserve” or “stand-by” 
stock. 

It is stipulated that: 

“The company is engaged in the 
fabrication and erection of structural 
steel plates for buildings, bridges, tanks, 
ete. It fabricates material for specific 
structures or contracts and carries no 
finished product in stock. Material is 
ordered and procured from the mills for 
each specific structure or contract, ex- 
cept that a supply of material as shown 
in Exhibit A has been kept on hand for 
emergency use (from which material is 
borrowed and replaced) to insure the 
prompt and orderly execution of con- 
tracts in view of delay, etc., incident to 
shipments from the mills and other 
exigencies affecting the availability for 
use when needed of material ordered 
for a particular job. When such ma- 
terial is used it is charged to the contract 
at its replacement cost and is promptiy 
replaced with material of a like kind 
and in a like quality.” 


Taxpayer Bid on Projects 
Where Steel Is Used 


Upon argument, it was stated and not 
denied, that the business of the taxpayer 
consisted, in large part at least, of bid- 
ding for the steel work of buildings and 
bridges and other structures where steel 
is used; these bids are predicated upon 
firm orders procured from the mills for 
the steel involved, plus the cost of 
fabrication, and a profit. If the bid was 
accepted, the materials were ordered for 
the job. This seems to be the only in- 
ference that can be drawn from the facts 
stipulated, to-wit, “It fabricates material 
for specifis structures or contracts and 
earries no finished product in stock,” 
and, “material is ordered and procured 
from the mills for each specific struc- 
ture or contract.” The taxpayer’s busi- 
ness is closely akin to that of a building 
contractor, which, as far as steel is con- 
cerned, it is. 

It is further stipulated that this emer- 
gency reserve consisted of 5,554 tons of 
structural steel, being the amount’ on 
hand on December 31, 1916. Its cost was 
$1.70 per ewt. f. o. b. Pittsburg. It is 
stipulated that this price of $1.70 repre- 
sented the highest normal market en- 
countered since 1895.” From that date 
on until December 31, 1921, this steel 
was treated as above stipulated. All ma- 
terials of like dimensions were piled piece 
upon piece in perpendicular piles. This 
stock varied in size during the year, be- 
ing both below and. above the 5,554 tons 
as material was used therefrom and re- 
placed therein, the extreme limits from 
1916 on, for any part of the year, being 
approximately 4,000 and 11,000 tons. Ex- 
cept for the years 1917 and 1921, the re- 
serve exceeded 6,554 tons on December 
81 of each year. These years are not in 
controversy and the shortage was incon- 
siderable. Whenever the reserve ex- 
ceeded 5,554 tons on December31, the 
excess was valued at current prices, and 
a tax paid thereon. 

In figuring up its taxable profit for the 

ears 1918 to 1920 inclusive, the appel- 

tt treated this emergency steel as a 
ee of its fixed equipment, and carried 
tt at the 1916 cost price of $1.70 per 
ewt. The stipulation states: 

“The company, at the end of the years 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, valued 
its said supply of 5,554 tons at the cost 
price prevailing at the close of 1916, or 
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Reserve Stocks of Steel Are Excluded 


From Consideration in Income Return 


[Allowance Is Made 





$1.70 per hundred weight f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh.” 

Since the reserve did not consist of 
the identical pieces in the pile on De- 
cember 31, 1916, and which cost $1.70 
per hundred weight and since it was im- 
possible to ascertain the cost of the steel 
actually in the pile, the Commissioner 
inventoried the entire stock at the mar- 
ket price 6f the steel most recently pur- 
chased, under the rule prescribed by 
Article 1582, Regulation 45, that the pre- 
sumption is “the first in, the first out.” 
Whether this presumption is a fair one 
in the face of the actual probability that 
workmen would make a girder off the 
top of a pile instead of the bottom, is 
challenged by the appellant, but need 
not be considered. 

The result of the two methods 
pricing the inventory was that the Gov-| 
ernment figured the income of the ap-| 
pellant to be $18,230.10 more than the} 
appellant figured it. A deficiency as- 
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of | 


Inventories 





For Change in Supply 





Identity of Stores Was Not 
Maintained But Quality 
Remained Intact. 


The use of inventories to reflect in- 
come is resorted tofrom necessity. There 
are a great many business institutions 
that must either take imto account their 
inventories or not compute their income 
at all. It is a financial if not a practi- 
cal impossibility to ascertain the cost and 
selling price of each spool of thread sold 
by a retailer, or each sack of flour made 
by a miller. If it could physically be 
done, the cost of the bookkeeping would 
be more_ than the gross receipts. Hence 
not only the propriety, but the necessity, | 
of the use of inventories in certain lines 














sessment of $7,656.74 was made; an ap- 
peal to the Board of Tax Appeals was} 
unsuccessful; and the case is here on| 


review, | 
Protest ore Inventory | 


ls Not Considered | 


Since the taxpayer figured.this emer-| 
gency steel as a part of its fixed equip-| 
ment, no claim was filed for abatement 
under sections 214 (a) (12), and 234 (a) | 
(14) of the revenue act of 1918, for in-| 
ventory losses occurring when prices be-| 
gan to fall. On December 31, 1921,| 
“after prices became normal” and when| 
the price of the steel had dropped below 
the 1916 level ($1.50) the taxpayer ac- 
quiesced in the Government position, and | 
the emergency reserve was priced by the 
taxpayer at its cost, or market, which- 
ever was lower. It will thus be seen 
that the taxpayer had 5,554 tons of 
$1.70 steel on hand on December 31, | 
1916; and 5,554 tons of $1.50 steel of a| 
like kind and in a like quantity on hand| 
on December 31, 1921; and that no in-| 
come had been enjoyed by the taxpayer | 
through its maintenance of this reserve 
during the five years. 

While no claim for abatement was 
made under the cited sections of the 1918} 
law, as recited in the stipulation, it does| 
appear that before the Board of Tax 
Appeals the taxpayer asked credit for 
a loss in the inventory, due to the falling 
market in the year 1919. This claim is 
inconsistent with its present contention, 
and the record is not clear as to whether 
the taxpayer asserted this claim as a 
counter-attack, after the government 
had asserted the right to tax the paper 
profits on the same steel during the ad- 
yancing prices. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upheld the government’s right to 
tax the profit on the advancing market, 
but denied the taxpayer the credit for 
losses on the falling market because 
they were not actual losses. The tax- 
payer has not appealed from that part 
of the order, but insists that if the Board 
denies a credit for losses because they 
are not actual, it ought not to tax in- 
come unless it is realized, 


Reserve Set Apart 
During High Prices 


The good faith of the taxpayer is not 
questioned. The stipulation sets out 
facts indicative of good faith. The re- 
serve was set apart when prices were at 
the highest level since 1895; during the 
succeeding “years its market  valuc 
doubled, and yet the taxpayer did not 
liquidate it and take its profit; it kept 
it until prices were below the 1916 level, 
and it showed -a loss; although the 
amount actually on hand, at the. close of 
the year, was sometimes much more than 
5,554 tons, it accounted for the excess to 
the government. It must be assumed 
that the reserve was in fact maintained, 
for the purpose as stipulated, and that 
it was reasonable in amount. 

It will be seen at once that the under- 
lying question is the propriety of includ-| 
ing this reserve supply in an inventory} 
taken as an aid to the ascertainment of 
income. Before dealing with that, it may 
be as well to consider one or two argu-| 
ments made by the Government in sup-| 
port of its position. It is urged that in| 
1921, when prices had gone down, the| 
appellant itself included the entire 
emergency reserve at 1921 prices, and 
that the taxpayer applies one. rule when 
prices are high and another when prices| 
are low. The Government makes the very 
sound argument that one of the prime| 
requisites of any tax system is con-| 
sistency; that when a taxpayer has 
adopted one system, it should be ad- 
hered to, in fair weather o. in foul; and 
that no taxpayer should be permitted to| 
play fast and loose with his Government. 
This very fair and sound rule does not 
apply however where the taxpayer 
changes his position at the Government's 
requirement; if the appellant is right in 
its contention, it cannot be denied relief 
because it, although still protesting, ac-| 
quiesced in the ruling, either because the 
drop in price had eliminated any sub- 
stance to the disagreement, or because it 
became Weary of the contest. It is also 
urged that the appellant, during these 
very years, included as a part of its in-| 
come, the increase in value of the ex-| 
cess of the emergency steel over 5,554 
tons, and thereby attested the correctness 
of the Government’s position. The con- 
clusion does not follow. As to the ex- 
cess, the appellant doubtless recognized 
that an emergency supply must bear 
fair proportion to the requirements 0 
the business; having determined tha 
5,554 tons was an adequate reserve for 
a business that fabricated about 30,000 
tons a year, it should account for any ex- 
cess above that amount. Moreover, that! 
the taxpayer may have paid more taxes 
than it should have, is not adequate rea- 
son for a disposition of this case. The 
Government urges that this is but an- 
other claim of the right to set up a “min- 
imum inventory” formerly but unsuccess- 
fully claimed by retailers and dealers. 
If it is, then the appeal must fail; but 
that is to assume the correctness of the 
real controversy, to which we now turn. 

Inventories reflect what a man has, 
and not what he earns; they reflect capi- 
tal, and not income; many times, in prac- 
tice, they distort income. Many a mer- 
chant has paid an income tax predicated 
upon the cost or market of goods on his 
shelves, only to find that by the time 
the goods were sold, he had sustained a 
loss instead of a profit. The bankruptcy 
courts of the deflation period were 
flooded with claims of unpaid income 
taxes of the preceding years, a taxation 
on an income never in fact realized— 
@ paper profit in an inventory which was 
turned into a loss ina few short nionths. 





of business. i 
The statute recognizes this, and the 
statutory power to use inventories is 
predicated upon necessity. Section 203 | 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 provides: | 
“That whenever in the opinion of the | 

Commissioner the use of inventories is 

necessary in order clearly to determine 

the income of any taxpayer, inventories 
shall be taken by such taxpayer upon 
| 





such basis as the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, may pre- 
scribe ag conforming es nearly as may 
be to the best accounting practice in 
the trade or business and as most clearly 
reflecting the income.” 

The regulation enacted in pursuance 
thereto provides (Art. 1581, Reg. 45): 
“In order to reflect the net income cor- 
rectly, inventories at the beginning and 
ending of each year are necessary in 
every case in which the production, pur- 
chase, or sale of merchandise is an in- 
come-producing factor.”” 

Fowflke on the Federal Income Tax 
(sec. G42) says: 


Capital, Not Income, 


Showen by Inventories 

“Inventories are necessary in business 
affairs according to the exigencies of 
each particular case. The statute pro- 
vides that inventories shall be used in 
income -tax accounting whenever neces- 
sary im the opinion of the Commissioner 
to clearly determine income. The Com- 
missioner thus has discretion to deter- 
mine whether or not in fact inventories 
are necessary and which discretion is no 
doubt subject to review by the court, 
although no case appears to have yet 
arisen. Inventories are necessary in 
those cases where owing to the quantity 
of goods or commodities involved in the 
transaction it is not practicable to keep 
a separate account of each piece. An 
inventory is simply a lumping method 
of determining the gain or loss on the 
conversion of property in quaitities 
where there is a fluctuation from year 
to year of the amount on hand, with a 
practical impossibility of separately 
itemizing the articles which are added 
or taken away.” 

It might correctly be said that the 
appellant is a fabricator, a constructor, 
and is mot engaged in either the “pro- 
duction, purchase or sale of merchan- 
dise,” except as incident to its work of 
construction, just as a builder of houses 
buys Iumber and nails, and gets a lump 
sum for the finished product. But we 
prefer that the decision rest on broader 
grounds. 


Comernissioner Vested 
Withe Wide Discretion 


At the outset, it should be remembered 
that a wide discretion is vested in the 
Commissioner, and not in the courts; and 
if the business is one where there is any 
substantial evidence indicating the neces- 
sity for the use of inventories, his de- 
cision, backed by majority opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, should not be dis- 
turbed. On the other hand, if, under the 
agreed facts, a situation is presented 
where it is clear that the use of an in- 
ventory is not only necessary, but as a 
matter ‘of fact distorts rather than re- 
flects imcome, then the appellant has a 
right. to invoke the aid of the courts. 

In approaching the problem it should 
be remembered that all of acts of the 
Commissioner, all of the Treasury Regu- 
lations, all of the taximg statutes, draw 
their vitality from the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which gives to 
Congress the “power to lay and collect 
= on incomes.” The Supreme Court | 
said: 

“Congress cannot by any definition it 
may adopt conclude the matter, since it 
cannot by legislation after the Constitu- | 
tion, from which alone it dervies its 
power to legislate, and within whose lim- 
itations alone that power can be lawfully 
exercised.” Eisner v. Macomber, 252 | 
U. S. 189. 

See, to the same effect, Taft v. Bow- 
ers, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, February 18, 1929, and 
not yet reported. 

_The taxing statutes and the regula- 

tions prescribe rules and regulations as | 
aids in arriving at true income, and are 

not designed to create income. In all 

tax matters, as in most others, the form 

must give way to the substance. Eisner 

v. Macomber, supra; Bowers y. Kerbaugh, 

271 U. S. 170; Tucker vy. Alexander, 25 

F. (2d) 425 (8C.C. A.). The provisions 

of the statute or regulations should not 

be extended; by implication, beyond the | 
clear import of the language used. | 
“Doubts are resolved against the Gov- | 
ernment.” Gould v. Gould, 245 U. §. 151; 
U. S. v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 179; Hell- 
mich v. Hellman, 18 F. (2d) 239 (8 GC. 
C. A.). And this Court has said, 


True Reflection 
Of Income Sought 


“This is, of course, the fundamental 
purpose of the law that the taxpayer 
should be taxed upon his actual income 
and that this should neither be dimin- 
ished nor increased by any arbitrary or 
artificial method of computation. As the | 
laws say, ‘the true income must be clearly 
reflected,’ and for this purpose the rep- 
ular and long-standing methods of ac- 
counting employed by the iaxpayer, es- 
tablished in due course and for no ulte- 
rior purpose, are to be indulged, * * * 

“But if the books are kept, as the rec- | 














ord shows they are, to show the exact | is charged to the contract, at its replace- 


state of the income upon completed con- 
tracts in each year, 1t is not perceived | 
how greater difficulty can arise in the | 


case of engineers than in that of building | gument, from the delayed car. 


and construction work generally. Fur- 


thermore, the Government does not seek | pellant is fabricating steel at Kansas! 
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peals for June 10, 11, 12 and 138, was 
printed in the issue of June 3. 
lowing is the calender from those dates | 
to June 20, inclusive: 


| steel is necessary in arriving at appel- 





Commerce 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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NCOME: Defined: “Reserve Stocks:” Inventories: Stocks Continuously 
Carried: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer, a structural steel company, main- 
tained a reserve or emergency stock as a protective measure, such stock 
averaging about the same over a period of years, but, when it exceeded-.a 
stated amount, due consideration was given in tax returns for such excess, 
held: The amount of reserve stock so fixed may not be considered in arriving 
at the taxpayer’s income because no profit accrued thereon, no change in qual- 
ity or quantity took place, although there were changes in the identity of the 
particular stocks, and no income accrued to the taxpayer unless such particu- 
lar stocks Were sold or otherwise disposed of—Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eight Circuit). —Yearly Index Page 856, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 10, 1929. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenze. 


Calendar of the Beard of Tax Appeals 


16428, Union Land Co. (motion). 
14110, Clarence Whitman (motion). 
30869, Wichita Ice Co. 
30789, Wilmington Furniture Co., Inc. 
30844, Wonder Co., Ltd. 

June 19, 1929, 


42012, Aero Supply Mfg. Co. (motion). 

29862, Atlas Plaster & Fuel Co. 

29427, Automatic Transfer Co. 

9810, P. Cannizzaro & Co., Inc. 

28881, Charles W. Crane. 

24959, Commonwealth Imp. Co. 

43976, Robert E. Cummings 
show cause). 














The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 





Fol- 


June 17, 1929. 
30287, Mrs. Mary A. Alphin. 
34632, Mary Alphin. 
21225, Estate of D. E. Armstrong. 
30285, Estate of P. E. Armstrong. 
30290, 24634, W. B. Armstrong. 
30805, Art Metals Works. 
42212, Associated Supply Co. (motion). 
22272, Estate of Frank A. Baumgartner. 


(order to 





24380, Bayside Redwood Co. 43345, Harry Danziger (order to show 
523 ’s, Inc. tion). cause), 7 
valine Lee 25578, Leo S. DePina. 
43033, Express Realty Corp.*(order to| 43829, H. ©. Dumas’ (order to show 
show cause). cause). : : 
27245, William H. Forse, Jr. 16389, W. P, Fox & Sons, Inc, 
29682, Freeland Process Co. 30104, Estate of F, E, Fermor Hasketh. 
21657, Edward H. Garcin. 23898, Marinette & Menominer Paper Co. 
27228, General Fire Ext. Co. (motion). 44035, C. A. Micheel. 
27910, Henry Goldman. — W. J. Michael (order to show 
i illing Co. cause). 
arene v'G Gerinion oe 42372, Peoples Wayne County Bank (mo- 
3, i ill P tion). s : Y 
Sa0l8, Hirech de giiee’ fe, Co. 43787, Renault Theatrical Co. (order to 


show cause), 


14331, R. Hoe & Co. Inc. caus ' 

30289, 24633, Mrs. Priscilla A. Little. 15183, Silver-Chamberlin Co. | 

24635, Roberta Mahony. 33869, Tchula Motor Co. (motion). 

30288, Mrs. R. A. Mahony. 43085, Tracy Creamery Co. (order to 
178, } ; ~ ae lan. show cause). ; 

34636, fords cieties: — $3037, Union Trust Co. of Md. (motion). 

30286, Mrs. D. A. Miles. 30787, Charles Weisbecker. 

26728, Rollestone Corp. 41278, Charles Weisbecker Corp. 

29617, Rollestone Investment Co. 43031, Westwod Trans, Co., Inc. 

27602, Scioto Valley Supply Co. 20726, Wilbur-Dolson Silk Co. 


43788, Wolcott Holding Corp. 
show cause). 

29865, York Hotel Corp. 

21520, Zion Coal Co. 


Warren Nash Motor Corp. (order to 


Howard White. 
June 18, 1929. 


23573, 
22090, 


20179, William Armstrong (motion). 

17164, Banta Refrigerator Co. (motion). June 20, 1929. 

30783, Beverly Park Realty Co. 15814, Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 
29837, Estate of Josephine V. Blodgett. 


303, Cement Securities Co. 


5 SSS SS Ss 


28612 E. ion). 

saree, 5 cus Gomes tamiten). 30925, Fairmont Cemetery Assn. 
30818, L. Del Turco & Bros., Ine. 30902, Federal Grain‘ Corp. 
29452, Estate of Mary Vv. Eagan. 29289, Paul Haberland. 

30586, 8. Heineman. 30919, Hattie L, Huber. 

29817, Estate of Alice T. Jones. 15938-17891, Maple Coal Co. 


30775, Kanswaha City Co. 30887, McLaughlin Co. 


16701, William J. Kyle (motion). 30882, Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 
. ¥ 1 H. Ludington 29744, Pittsburgh Hotels Co. f 
ae ar . 30977, Root & Van Dervoort Eng. Co. 
30790, Mrs. Joséphine Moser. 12823, Isaac H. Sayman. b 
petty Park Secaieavels Co. (motion). 29619, 28360, Estate of Jacob Siegal. 
16702, Patrick D. Reinhart (motion). 20210, Sioux City Stock Yards Co, 
11513, Henry L. Russell, 23847, Forshay Stewart. _ 
11514, Newton H. Russell. 30910, Welfare Loan Society of Lan- 
: i ll. caster. in 
+B Sart - ok 16883, West Virginia Malleable Iron Co. 


29159-40915, 36459, Frederick B, Wells. 


(mo- : : 
19752, Wichita Union Stock Yards Cov. 


15069, U. A. Varnished Tile Co. 
tion). 











turn upon income which is | City, some distance from steel mills; | 

ne fact and which casts an|realizing the chance of delayed ship- 
unjust burden upon the taxpayer.” In re| ments, and in order to be able to com- 
Harrington, 1 F. (2) 749 (8 C. C. A.).| pete in prompt execution of its contracts 
Income has been authoritatively de- with other plants located near the mills, 
fined as “the gain derived from capital, it carries a “stand-by” stock, replacing 
from labor, or from both combined,” and each girder used therefrom by the one 
in referring to that definition the Su- ordered, There is in fact no profit » 
reme Court has said: all realized from this emergency supply, 
. “Brief as it is, it indicates the char-|cter than the reputation of promptiy 


acsatt ist “Gutingialng staibnes| Some te ork, Yon ot aac lb 
of income, essential for a correct solution | ..o-ve. The profit is the same as if 
of the present controversy. The Gov-/it borrowed the steel from a neighbor 
ernment, although basing its argument instead of from this pile. In fact, it 
— the eee «we place’ might very well be that half this reserve 
chief emphasis upon ’ 


- steel would go into a bridge that showed 
which was extended. to include a variety |g loss on the entire contract. The pile 
of meanings; while the significance of 


i is the same on December 31, 1916, as 
the next three words was either over-| jt is on similar days in each succeeding 
looked or misconceived—‘derived—from 


. year, except for the two years noted 
—capital—‘the - gain—derived—from— 


i— {and note here involved. As long as it 
capital,’ etc. Here we have the essential | remains intact, there is no income from 
matters; not a gain accruing to capital, 


al,/ it, no matter what the market fluctu- 
not a growth or increment of value in 


ations are. When, if ever, it is liqui- 
the investment; but a gain, a profit,| dated, there will then be a profit or 
something of exchangeable value pro-| loss, but until then it is like jts derricks 
ceeding from the property, severed from and its cranes and its buildings; it is 
the capital, however invested or em-|useful in the business, but until liqui- 
ployed, and coming in, being ‘derived,’ dated, can show only paper profits which 
that is, received or drawn by the|are neither realized nor taxable. 
recipient (the taxpayer) for his sepa- Upon argument it- was urged that 
rate use, benefit, and disposal; that is | when the taxpayer todk $1.70 steel out 
income derived from property. Nothing |of the pile and put it in a $4.00 contract, 
else answers the description.” Eisner v.|he made a profit; and whether he re- 
Macomber, 252 U. 8S, 189. 


invested that profit in other steel that 

The regulations cannot be broader than | went into the pile, is immaterial. This 
the statute. The statute authorizes the! overlooks the stipulated facts. The tax- 
use of inventories, when, “in the opinion] Payer’s contract was figured on $4.00 
of the Commissioner the use of inven- steel which he ordered from the factory; 
tories is necessary in order clearly to|if a $1.70 girder was “borrowed” from 
determine the income of any taxpayer | the pile today, put into a bridge, and “re- 
* * *” While no case has apparently | placed” tomorrow in “kind” with a $4.00 
decided the question, it is undoubtedly | girder, there is no profit as long as he 
true that the opinion of the Commis-|keeps the $4.00 girder for emergency 
sioner must be predicated upon facts rea-|use. In the briefs, it is argued that the 
sonably justifying it; it may not be ar- 


appellant is like a merchant, who con- 
bitrary. Foulke on The Federal Income |stantly replenishes his stock, always 
Tax Sec. 642. 


striving to keep a stock on hand to meet 
Reserve Steel Was 


the demands of his trade. That but begs 
the question. In the first place, inven- 
Used for Emergencies 
Is there any basis for determining 


tories are “necessary” for the multitu- 
that an inventory of this emergency 








dinous transactions of merchants, who 
buy first and sell afterward; they are, 
not necessary for those who keep n@ 
finished stock, who sell no goods, ang 
who always contract first and buy after- 
ward. Moreover, merchants keep no 
stand-by stock for years, promptly re- 
placing in kind each item borrowed there- 
rom, 


Income Not Affected 
By Emergency Stock 


lant’s income, prior to the time when it 
is liquidated? It is stipulated that the 
appellant “carries no finished product in 
stock;” that is, unlike a retailer or 
wholesaler, or aemiller, it is not a dealer. 
“It fabricates material for specific struc- 
tures or contracts;” that is, it gets a 
contract first, and then does the work. 
Except for the supply in question, and) Taking the whole business of the tax- 
the excess inventory on which taxes are | payer, as stipulated, and bearing in mind 
paid, “material is ordered and procured|the admonition that the substance and 
from the mills for each specific structure’ not the form controls, we cannot escape 


a 


| or contract;” that is, it buys on the mar-|the conclusion that, as a matter of fact, 


ket and at the market for each job, 
Sometimes, when work is progressing, the 
material ordered is delayed in shipment 
or transit; rather than delay the job, then 
and then only—‘for emergency use 
from which material is borrowed and 
placed)"—the reserve steel in question 
is resorted to. When it is so sued, “it 


the existence or absence of this emer- 
gency supply doesn’t add a dollar to the 
profit the taxpayer made on any con- 
tract he has ever executed; under the 
facts, it cannot affect his income, ex- 
cept as a good reputation helps him to 
other contracts, upon which he will pay 
a tax. When he abandons or cuts down 
the emergency pile, then he must ac- 
count for his profit over the 1916 price 
of $1.70; but, like his cranes and derricks, 
until he does dispose of them, no taxable 


ment cost and is promptly replaced with 
material of a like kind and in a like 
quality;”—presumably, as stated in ar- 

We have then this situation: the ap-|The facts in this case show that on De- 
cember 31, 1916, this steel cost the tax- 
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Foreign Trade 











Trade Opportunities Abroad for Sale 
Of Products of United States Are Listed 





Department of Commerce Summarizes Inquiries for Pur- 
chase or to Act as Agents in Foreign Markets. 


Mosquito netting, paper bags, steel: 
barrels, spray apparatus, pearl buttons, | 
electric motors and numerous other ar- 
ticles are wanted from the United States 
by foreign countries, according to the 
weekly list of market openings, including 
inquiries from such countries as Uru. | 
guay, England, Salvador, Latvia, Brazil, 
Sweden and Peru, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and | 
individuals upon application to any dis- | 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the United | 
States. | 

The asterick (*) indicates that the in- | 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 


The 


full text of the list follows: 
Purchasers. 
Argentina—38840, trees, citrus fruit, 
small, and small apple trees. 
Brazil—.*38838, canned foods, shrimp, 
etc.; *38838, grocery ‘specialties (pack- ! 
aged foods). | 
Canada—*38918, automobile accesso- | 
ries and garage equipment; 38893, | 
blankets, flannelette, low-priced; *38845, | 
breakfast foods, packaged; 38926, cable, ; 
rubber-covered; *88845, canned fruit and | 
vegetables; *38871, canned herrings in 
tomato sauce and oil; 38893, cotton bat- 
ting, in roolls; *38844, fruit, dried; 38848, ! 
fruit juices; *38844, fruit and vegetables, | 
dehydrated; *38845, grocery specialties; | 
38893, gloves, peccary suede, inside split, | 
with knit wrists; 38943, hardware, build- | 
ers’; 38893, hosiery, silk and lisle, men’s ; 
and women’s; 38927, household electrical | 
appliances; 38803, netting, mosquito; | 
38871, newspapers, oil; 38880, school sup- 
plies; 28876, suspender trimmings, | 
rt 38878, toy airplanes, wire parts | 
or. | 
China—*38870, can label printing ma- 
chinery; 38841, cohfectionery (hard can- | 
dies); *38923, fertilizers; *38923, insecti- | 
cides; *39823, spraying and dusting ap- 
paratus, cheap and simple. 
Czechoslovakia—*88854, flour; *38854, ' 
fruit, fresh and dried; *38854,, lard; | 
*38854, rice, corn and other grain. \ 
Denmark—38939, boots, rubber, best | 
quality; *38864, drums and barrels, steel; | 
38913, tractors, small. 
Egypt—*38855, flour, patent, best qual- 














amels, fruit drops, chewing gum and 
specialties); *88892, hosiery, rayon and 
cotton, and women’s spats; *38853, rice, 
whole and broken. 

Norway—*38932, automobile acces- 
sories; *38932, musical instruments; 
38917, radiator covers, winter, automo- 
bile; *38932, radio sets, 

Peru—38877, furniture, especially metal 
beds; 38877, glassware; 38877, hard- 
ware, builders’; 38877, paints. 

Portuguese East Africa—38912, air- 
planes, two-seater, dual control, with 
motor of about 90 horsepower. 

Salvador—38936, laundry machinery, 
modern. 

Scotland—38866, steel drum manufac- 
turing machinery. 

Sweden—38839, cigarettes, low priced. 

Uruguay—*38931, automobile accesso- 
ries; *38931, batteries, storage; *38931, 
gasoline and lubricating oils; *38931, 
hydraulic jacks; *38931, motors, electric; 
*38931, tires, automobile; *38931, tools, 
shop; *38931, wiring supplies. 

Agents. 

Argentina—88833, fruit, dried, es- 
pecially prunes; 38888, office stationery; 
38888, office stationery and supplies. 

Australia—38921, automobile acces- 
sories; 838889, motion picture cameras, 
amateur; 38859, provisions; 38904, tapes, 
braids, elastics, trimmings and narrow 
abrics, 

Austria—38890, galoshes and _ over- 
shoes, women’s; 38890, shoes, men’s and 
women’s, and shoe findings, and polishes; 
38890, upper leathers; 38830, upper leath- 
ers, principally glazed kid, patent leath- 
ers and cagrettes. 

Brazil—38947, belting, leather; 38947, 
belting textiles; 38874, phonographs and 
records, good quality. 

Canada—38897, bedspreads, cotton and 
rayon; 38836, canned corn; 38846, confec- 
tionery (hard candies, caramels, and 
drops); 38895, cotton piece goods, espe- 
cially voiles and ordinary cottons, with 
floral designs; 38897, dress goods, such 
as printed voiles, rayons, fancy cottons, 
and novelties; 38915, engii.cs, gas, small; 
and threser accessories; 38914, feed mill 
or grinder; 38868, gravel handling and 
rock-crushing machines; 38836, grocery 
specialties; 38940, heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment, and allied hardware lines; 
38897, linen tabel sets, colored; 38940, 





ity; 38938, printing machinery, including | paints; 38925, paints, plastic; 38896, 
lithographic and typographic presses, | patented devices for use of railways; 
binding machinery and acessories, 38896, railway signals, electric, and 

England—38935, radio sets and acces- | floodlights; 38869, road building machin- 
sories, old and new. tery, especially scarifiers, graders and 

Finland—*38826, phonograph, portable} concrete mixers; 38868, road oiltrs; 
and records; *38827, phonograph, porta- | 38895, silk crepe de chines; 38897, towels, 
ble, and records; *38828, phonograph,} Turkish; 38916, tractors, and metal 
portable, and records; *38829, phono-| wheelbarrows; 3891y, truck bodies, and 
graph, portable, and records. |cheap 1%-ton trucks; 38897, underwear, 


France—38945, boots and overshoes, 
including artics and galoshes; *38872, 
newspapers and rags, old, and other 
waste materials for the paper making | 
industry. 

Germany—39846, buttons, pearl, horn, 
and linen covered; 38867, metal working | 
machinery; *38879, musical instruments, 


| 
' 


jazz, all kinds, and jazz orchestra music; | cottons, 


silk and knit rayon, men’s; 38868, 


wagons, dump. 


Canary Islands—38885, cinem ato- 


| graphic supplies; 38885, glassware and 


earthenware, cheap; 38885, phonograph 

supplies; 38875, tires, automobiles, 
Chile—38909, tin plate; 38909, yarn, 

combed or carded, ungassed, 


38861, paraffin; 388638, sheets, iron and | mercerized, on cones for hosiery. 


steel, .05 to .01 millimeters thick; 38946, | 
shirting, high garde; 38946, yarn. | 


India—*38862, asphalt, synthetic; 
*38942, fuel oil; *38862, fuel oil, all 
grades; *38860, lubricating oils. 

Jamaica—*38941, bags of assorted 
sizes for store use. , 

Lativa—388922, turpentine. 

Mexico—38937, sugar mill machinery, 
small but complete. 


Greece—*38891, cotton denims. 
| 





Netherlands—38842, confectionery car- ; 


payer $1.70 per cwt. All during the 
years he kept it up and used it as an 
emergency reserve; in December, 1921, 
it took it into account for tax parpoeee 
—a theoretical liquidation. On that date, 
it was worth $1.50 per cwt., 20 cents less 
than it paid for it in 1916, Yet, by vir- 
tue of its ownership, the Gevernment has 
assessed a tax predicated on a profit of 
$18,000.00 in a single year. True, income 
must be on an annual basis, and losses 
of this year may not offset profits of 
last. But here there was no actual profit 
in any year, and no actual profit when 
liquidated, An Iowa farmer who owned 
$150 an acre land in 1916, and who 
sold it in 1924 for $150 an acre, cannot 
be taxed because in 1918 or 1919 it had 
a market value of $300 an acre. This 





analogy, it is true, overlooks the specific | 


individuality of two identical girders 
which may be interchanged one day with 
the next—“borrowed” and “replaced.” 
But that is of the form rather than of 
the substance. The appellant derived no 
income during the years from the owner- 
ship of this emergency supply; it was a 
part of its equipment for doing business; 
its busines was such that it was not nec- 
essary to include it in the inventory to 
arrive at actual income to so consider it, 
distorts rather than reflects, the true in- 
come of the taxpayer. 

This decision is necessarily confined 
to the facts of this particular business. 
If the appellant were a merchant or a 
manufacturer, where inventories were 
necessary to arrive at income, it must 
take into account all of its stock, and 
cannot set apart a “minimum” inventory. 
If the cana. a builder, used this 
emergency supply for tucking away 
profits actually made, it could not es- 
cape. Jf there was bad faith, or an ex- 
cessive reserve, it would be otherwise.. 
If it liquidated the pile and took its 
profit, it must pay. But these are not 
the stipulated facts. The stipulated facts 
show a builder, who keeps a supply of 
building materials against an emer- 
gency; it is reasonable in amount;. it 
does not liquidate it on a high market 
and take its profit; it held it for years as 
a part of its fixed equipment; it never 
made a dollar out of it except as it en- 
abled it to secure other contracts on the 
profits of which it paid a tax; its ex- 
istence produced no income and there 
should be no tax, . 

The order appealed from in this case, 
and in No. 8359, stipulated to abide this 
case, are reversed, 

Filed May 14, 1929. 

Dissenting Opinion 
By Judge Woodrough 

Woodrough, District Judge, dissenting. 
The taxpayer being a _ contractor, of 
course its true mcome for any year, 
was the difference between the receipts 
from its contracts and the cost to it of 


income accrues from the mere ownership, | fulfillment, due allowances being made. } 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 








Colombia—38906, blankets, cotton; 
38906, box calf, kid, and patent leather; 
38906, canned fruit, salmon, sardines, and 
other foods; 38906, cotton piece goods; 
88906, hosiery, rayon and fancy cotton 
men’s, women’s and children’s; 38882, 
photographic chemicals; 38882, photo- 
graphic supplies, especially cameras; 
38906, rayon goods, and cotton and rayon 
mixed goods; 38906, underwear, cotton 
and rayon, men’s, women’s, and children’s 
and rayon, men’s, women’s, and children’s, 

Cuba—38933, gloves, workmen’s; 38881, 
sanitary appliances; 38832, shoe leath- 
ers; 38833, shoe leathers; 38881, surgi- 
cal instruments; 38933, tin plate. 

Denmark—38887, wringers. 

Egypt—38850, canned vegetable oils, 
especially corn oil. 

England—38908, brocades and coutils 
for the corset industry; 38907, cotton 
piece goods. 

Finland—38905, leather, imitations, for 
motor bus seats, bags, etc.; 38905, oil- 
cloth for table coverings. 

Germany—38848,. canned fruit, 38873, 
cardboard and paper, all kinds, and 
stained paper for bookbinding and other 
purposes; 38848, fruit, dried; 38834, fruit, 
dried; 38847, fruit, dried, and apricot 
kernels; 38851, kid glazed, black, high 
grade; 38848, lard; 38924, oil, tung; 
38848, rice; 38924, rosin, turpentine and 
| paraffin oil; 38924, tanning materials. 

Greece—88857, canned condensed milk 
and meats; 38857, fish, preserved (an- 
chovies, sardines, mackerel, haddock, 
herring, etc.); 38835; flour; 38856, flour, 
spring or hard winter wheat; 38835, rice, 
glazed. 

Traq—38852, confectionery (laxative 
chewing gum), best quality. . 

Ireland—38851, canned fruit, especially 
pears, peaches, apricots, and fruit salad; 
38851, fruit, dried (pruneg, pears, apri- 
cots, ete.). 
| Italy—38902, rags, cotton and wool, 
new and old, 


Netherlands—38899, hosiery, all kinds; 
38903, hosiery, all kinds; 38900, yarns 
and cotton, 

New Zealand—38944, sprinkling appli- 
j ances, automatic. 

Norway—388858, cottonseed oil meal; 
38894, dry goods, including draperies; 
38837, fruit, (apples, pears, oranges, and 
grapefruit); 38835, fruit, dried (apricots 
and prunes); 388858, fruit, fresh and 
dried; 38894, linoleum; 38858, sugar, 

South Africa-—38929, buffalo leather, 
full grain bark tanned and finished best 
quality; 38884, clocks, shelf, regulator, 
and alarm; 38911, haberdashery (neck- 
ties); 38901, netting, mosquito; 38911, 
toweling. 

Spain— 38934, automobile accessories; 
38930, automobile accessories, especially 
tool sets, repair kits, and electrical sup- 
plies; 38930, batteries, storage; 38934, 
cement, tile, etc.; 38934, drugs and per- 
fumery; 38934, hardware, builders’ and 
tools; 38874, news and print papers; 
38883, phoneerapne, records, and acces- 
sories; 38934, rubber goods, : 

Straits Settlements—38920, automo- 
biles and accessories; 38920, bolts and 
nut;s 38920, paints, automobile. 

Switzerland—38910, belting, textiles. 

Uruguay—38849, oil, soya bean; 38849, 
sugar, refined, 

Venezuela—38928, phonograph records; 
38928, refrigerators, electrical, ‘house- 

| hold and small commercial, 

Wales—38886, bed warming bags, 
waterless; 38886, sign-writing outfits; 
38886, warming pads, electric, 
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_ Business Conditions 


Are Unemployed and 


Business Is Active! 


Department of Commerce 
Reviews Economic Condi- 
tions in Countries of 
Continental Europe. 


Business and financial conditions in| 
the countries of continental Europe are 
reviewed by the Department of Com- 
merce in the monthly survey of economic 
conditions in world markets, just made 
public. . 

Switzerland reports a scarcity of labor 
in certain industries, and reduction of | 
unemployment generally to a negligible 
point. Business activity reflects the fun- | 
damentally sound economic condition, 

Depression is experienced in Hungary, | 
where the scarcity of capital is hamper- 
ing building operations. The need of 
financial aid from abroad is asserted. 
The adverse balance of trade in, April | 
was double that of March. 

Business is quiet in Italy. Some of the 
crops are most promising. Czechoslo- 
vakia business is active. 

Business in Scandinavia. : 

The favorable trend of business in| 
Denmark was reflected in decreased un- | 
employment. A similar situation is re- | 
ported from Finland, with heavy demand 
for credit noted. a 

In Sweden, business conditions were | 
satisfactory, with foreign trade heavy in 
April. The late spring season retarded 
business in Norway, but activity is in- 
creasing. 

The full text of the summary of con- 
ditions in continental Europe is as fol- 
lows: 

Czechoslovakia.—The economic situa-| 
tion in Czechoslovakia remains generally 
satisfactory despite lower price indices} 
and slightly reduced activity in many 
lines; these include steel, porcelain, 
plate glass, gablonz goods, knit goods, 
cotton spinning, rayon, cardboard, elec- 
trical aparatus, toys and shoes, particu- 
larly in the production of Deauville san- 
dals. 

Tanneries are operating at the same 
level as previously but expect a slacken- 
ing soon. Increased operations are re- 
ported by automobile and machinery 
plants, lumber mills, chemical manufac- 
turers and silk goods producers. 

A slight tightening of money has been 
noted during the past month but no in- 
crease in the discount rate is expected 
locally. The stock market is stagnant 
with quotations. generally dropping. 

Clearings in May dropped by about 


Rayon 


Few in Switzerland Increase in Domestic Production Fails | 
: | 


To Check Importation of Rayon Yarns 


America Leads in Manufacture and Consumption of Fin- 
ished Product, Says Federal Specialist. 


J. A. MACK, |88 per cent of the total, obviously indi- 

Chief, Silk and Rayon Section, Textile; cating a trend toward relatively greater 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and {imports of the finer denier yarns. 

Domestic Commerce. | The analysis showed that 15 denier 

The rather recent action of the House| yarns represented 82 per cent of the total 

Ways and Means Committee in providing | imports in 1927 and 78 per cent in 1928. 

a separate schedule for rayon in the new; In 1927, 36 per cent of the 150 denier 

tariff bill is but another indication of} yarns was “A” grade, and 37 per cent 

the importance to the textile industry of | “B” grade, as compared with 43 per cent 

this newest of textile fibers. It is prob-| and 44 per cent, respectively, in 1928. 


ably a recognition of the fact that the) 


The average unit price of the total 


| developments 


rayon industry is now firmly established! jmports of rayon yarns increased from 
among the thajor industries of the United) g4 cents a,pound in 1927 to 85 cents A 
States. pound in 1928. This increase is prob- 


It cannot:be denied that the tremendous | ably accounted for by the heavier im- 


advance in the production and use of | ports of the finer denier yarns, as the 
rayon has been one of the outstanding| average unit price of 150 denier yarns, 
in the textile industry} which form the bulk of the imports, was 





4 per cent in comparison with the previ- 
ous month. 


Denmark Is Busy. 
Denmark.—There were no marked 


within the past decade. Manufacturing) 
methods have been developed to a high! 
state of perfection, the character of the 
fiber has been greatly improved, means | 
permitting of the greater utilization of | 
the fiber by other branches of the textile| 
industry have been perfected, and aj 
highly successful campaign of consumer 
education has been carried on, all of} 
which have resulted in giving rayon an} 
enviable position in the textile industry. | 


United States in Lead 
In Output and Consumption 


This progress has not been confiened to 
any single country, but the advances 
made in the United States have placed 
this country in the lead not only from 
the standpoint of production but also of 
consumption. In 1919 the total domestic 
production was slightly over 8,000,000 
pounds, and within two years this amount 
was doubled. 


Steady increases were made thereafter 
and in 1928 the record total of almost 
98,000,000 pounds was reached. Unof- 
ficial trade estimates place the 1929 pro- 
duction at approximately 125,000,000 
pounds. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the 
manufacturing facilities of domestic pro- 
ducers the United States continues to 
import rather large quantities of foreign 
rayon yarns. During 1919 our imports 
for consumption amounted to slightely 
over 1,000,000 pounds. 

The first great increase took place in 
1925, when 5,441,000 pounds were im- 
ported. This figure was almost doubled 
in 1926 and in 1927 the record amount 
of 15,679,000 pounds was reached. This 
was followed by a decline to 12,117,000 
pounds in 1928. 

Realizing the importance to a new and 
growing industry of being kept informed 
currently on the type of rayon yarns be- 
ing sold in the United States markets 
by manufacturers in foreign countries, 
the Textile Division of the Bureau of 


lower in 1928 than it was in 1927. 

For example, the average unit prices 
of 150 denier yarns in 1927 were 90 
cents, 82 cents and 75 cents a pound for 
“A,” “B,” and “C” grades, respectively, 
as compared with 86 cents, 77 cents and 
72 cents, respectively, in 1928. On 300 
denier yarns there was a sJight increase 
in the average price in 1928, namely 
from 70° cents to 71 cents a pound. 

The importation of 100 denier yarns 


| increased from less than one-half of one 


per cent of the total in 1927 to almost 


7 per cent of the total in 1928, while the | 


average unit price of this size declined 


...off the spring board 
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Mines and Minerals 


from $1.28 a pound in 1927 to $1.06 a 
pound in 1928. 

The average unit value of German and 
French yarns increased in 1928 as com- 
pared with the previous year, while 
yarns from Netherlands and Italy de- 
clined. German yarns increased from 
98 cents a pound to $1.05 a pound and 
French yarns from 79 cents to. 90 cents. 
Yarns from Netherlands declined from 
81 cents to 80 cents, while Italian yarns 


decreased from 84 cents to 75 cents a} 


pound. 

The above figures show that not only 
do the major portion of the imports come 
within the category of 150 denier and 
heavier, but also that the bulk of the 
yarns are subject to the minimum duty 
provisions of the present law and of the 
new act as passed by the House. 


Imported Yarns Subject 
To Minimum Duties 


As heretofore stated the steadily in-| 


creasing productivity of American rayon 
plants does not appear to have had any 
appreciable effect as yet upon the amount 
of imported yarns being disposed of in 
the domestic market. It is to early to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
probable total 
current year, but from present indica- 
tions it appears that the volume of im- 
ports which reached a high point in 1927 
will be increased. Thus far during the 


year the average monthly importations | 
are over 400,000 pounds greater than} 
theye were during the same period of | 
last year and over 300,000 pounds more! 
than during the first four months of | 


1927. It thus appears that imported 
yarns are continuing to play a not unim- 
portant part in the domestic rayon 
market. 


: ¢ INDEX 


'Output of Sodium Compounds in 1928 | 
Estimated at 206,380 Short Tons| 


Valued at 


to 6,580 tons, valued at $42,485. Sodium | 
sulphate (salt cake) was produced at} 


Production, Not Including Common Salt, 
$5,389,728, Bureau of Mines States. 


Production of natural sodium com- 
pounds, not including common salt, in 
1928 amounted to 206,380 short tons with; Clarkdale (P. 0. Camp Verde), Yavapai| 
a value of $5,389,728, it was announced ;County, Ariz., by the Sodium Products| 
on June 8 by the Bureau of Mines of the|Corp., and at Wabuska (Yerrington),| 
ee of enna a The full text | Lyon County, Nev., by the American So-} 
of the announcement follows: dium Co. The 99 Co., at Okanogan, 

The figures include the output of so- Okanogan County, Wash., produced a| 


YEARLY 


importation during the | 


jdium carbonate (soda ash), sodium bi- 


carbonate, sodium sulphate (salt cake 
and Glauber’s salt), trona, and sodium 
borate (borax and kernite), and show 
a large increase in both quantity and 
value as compared with 1927 partly on 
account: of the continued development 
of kernite deposits. 

The sodium carbonates reported were 
all from California and amounted to 79,- 
| 830 short tons, valued at $1,578,256. They 
were produced from Owens Lake, Inyo 
County, by the Clark Chemical Co. 





Lone Pine. 


(soda ash, and sodium bicarbonate), the 
Kuhnert Syndicate, Bartlett (soda ash), 
and the Natural Soda Products Co., 
Keeler (soda ash, sodium bicarbonate and 
trona), and from Searles Lake, San Ber- 
nardino County, by the Westend Chemi- 
| cal Co., Westend (soda ash). 


small amount of sodium sulphate, but 
none was marketed. Hydrated sodium 
sulphate (Glauber’s salt) was produced 
at Casper, Laramie County, Wyo., by 
D. W. Gill. 

Sodium borate, as borax, was pro- 
duced from Searles Lake brines in San 
|Bernardino County, California, by the 
!American Potash & Chemical Co., at | 
Trona; and by the Burnham Chemical | 
| Co. and Westend Chemical Co., at West- 
end, Sodium borate, as “kernite,” was 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. from the Bakex | 


ern Borax Co., near Kramer. Boric acid 
was produced at Trona by the American 
| Potash & Chemical Co. 

| Colemanite (calcium borate) was 
imined in 1928 at the Anniversary mine, 
Las Vegas, Nev., by the Westend | 
Chemical Co. Small quantities were 


857) 


Agriculture 


England Displays Interest 
In American Hog Products 


American hog products should find an 
eager market offering 
throughout this year in Engla 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
don, Frank Messenger, reports to 
Department of Commerce. 4 
ment’s statement issued June 8 f 
in full text. 

The high price of bacon that has been 


| prevalent in Great Britain for the past 


two months has given the trade the 
opinion that, not only bacon, but” 
hog products will command a good price — 
throughout this year. 

The shortage of hogs throughout all of 
the hog producing countries in Europe — 
has caused short stocks of bacon, hams, ~ 
shoulders and lard. According to re~ © 
ports from the Continent, Latvia, Es-~ 
| thonia and Lithuania are approximately 
50 per cent short of their normal sup- * 
| plies and Poland and Holland approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. At the present time 
Denmark is recorded to be killing con- 
siderably fewer hogs and is expected to 
do as for some time to come . 

Inasmuch as American hogs are now — 
bringing prices that are below any other © 
part of the world the United States 


(product marketed as liquid caustic),|mined in Kern County, California, by the, should have an advantage in the British — 


markets. Many English traders are al- 


The Inyo Chemical Co., Lone Pine|deposit, near Barstow, and by the West-! ready displaying more interest in Ameri- 


can hog products than they have for 
years. 


Valley Junction deposits, but these mines 
were closed in 1928. 

The total boron minerals shipped in 
1928 amounted to 131,000 tons, valued 


The sales of sodium sulphate amounted ‘shipped from the Gerstley and Death at $3,999,773. 





Mm 


changes in general business conditions| Foreign and Domestic Commerce some 
during May. The favorable trend in|time ago undertook to make a complete 
industry continued and was reflected in| analysis of the imports of these yarns. 
the heavy reduction in the number of} The results of this analysis are pub- 
unemployed which at the end of the} lished monthly and show the country 
month was estimated at 33,000 as against| from which imported, the denier and 


48,000 at the close of April. 

Notable progress was recorded in the 
branches of building construction, ship- 
building, knit goods, vegetable oil, auto- 
mobile, cable, metals, margarine, and 
cement. No relief, however, was noted 
in textile, footwear, leather, ready made 
clothes, electrical and mechanical indus- 
tries which remain more or less de- 
pressed. 

Finland.—Business in Finland during 
May was practically unchanged, although 
a slight seasonal increase in activities 
was noticeable. 


Credit demands remained heavy and 
the strained conditions in the money 
market continued. Protested notes were 
fewer than in April. Greater activity 
was noticeable on the bourse but quota- 
tions remained weak. 

Industries are satisfactorily occupied. 
The improvement in unemployment con- 
tinued throughout May. April foreign 


trade was active with both imports and] = 


exports much larger. 


Depression in Hungary. 
Hungary.—Except for transitory im- 
provement following the Budapest Fair, 
Hungarian business was depressed dur- 


grade, and the quantity, value and price. 
Compilation of Data 
As Basis for Tariff 


A considerable amount of instructive | 
and interestng data have been developed 
as a result of this work. These data are 
of particular value at the present time, 
as they permit of a comparison being 
made of the application of the rates of 
duty provided for in the present tariff 
law and those called for in the revised 
tariff bill recently passed by the lower 
branch of Congress. 

The revised bill as passed by the House 
divides rayon yarn singles into two 
classes. Yarns of 150 denier and heavier 
are placed in one class and yarns finer 
than 150 denier are placed in another 
class. In 1927, 98 per cent of the total 
imports of rayon yarns, singles, came 
within the category of 150 denier and 
heavier. In 1928, this class represented 


Imports of Fertilizers 


Showed Gain in 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing May, due to the low purchasing into the United States during 1928 
power of the farmers and to the lack of | amounted to 842,556 tons—an increase 
credit funds which is seriously affecting | of 35 per cent over receipts of the prev- 


building activities. Foreign loans are 
badly needed, it is claimed. 


The National Bank’s stock of foreign 
exchange, which is very low, is being 
improved at the expense of the gold re- 
serve, but the percentage of metal cover 
has been maintained through a decrease 
in note circulation. The stock exchange 
index is steadily decreasing. No increase 
in savings deposits occurred in April. 

May grain and flour exports to Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Rumania and Italy 
were about equal to the April shipments 
of 55,000 tons; on account of the low 
prices and the needs of these countries 
=e year’s crop will probably be disposed 
of. 


The coal industry is fully occupied. 
The iron and machine industries are op- 
erating at 75 per cent of capacity, and 
the milling industry at 40 per cent. The 
situation in the textile industry remains 
unsatisfactory. 


Production of pig iron during the first 
quarter exceeds that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1927 by 23 per ¢ent. The 
use of electric current for industrial pur- 
poses has increased considerably. 

The April adverse balance of trade is 
about double that of March, when the 
unfavorable balance totaled about $3,- 
000,000. Traffic on the Hungarian State 
Railway during April was about 24,000,- 
000 tons greater than in April, 1928. 

The grain crops are advancing rapidly 
owing to the excellent weather which has 
prevailed during the past month. 


Italian Crops Good. 

Italy—Italian business during May 
varied regionally and was on the whole 
quiet. 

In Sicily and southern Italy consider- 
able improvement was noted, due to the 
_ heavy lemon, olive and almond crops. 
The cherry yield is normal, with qual- 
ity and prices higher, 

The Triest shipping and textile ,de- 


ious year. 

The import trade ih potash is much 
more highly centralized than that of the 
other classes of fertilizer materials in 
that it is supplied almost exclusively by 
Europe. Germany holds first place and 
France, second. Spain, a comparative 
newcomer in the field of potash devel- 
opment, furnished the United States 
with 10,124 tons of chloride of potash in 
1928 Since the major portion of the 
French potash shipment to the United 
States was made through Belgium and 
accredited to that country in customs re- 
turns, it is impossible to allocate exactly | 
the respective quotas furnished by 
France and Germany. 

It is, however, fairly safe to assume} 
that the potash shipments credited to 
Belgium originated in France, while 
those from the Netherlands were of Ger- 
man origin: On this basis, Germany 
furnished approximately 580,000 tons of 
the various potash salts and France the 
remainder, with the exception of contri- 
butions from Spain already mentioned, 
and 1,012 tons of potassium chloride 
(probably originally of European ori- 
gin) and 1,005 tons of other potash- 
bearing’ substances received from Can- 
ada. 

Imports of phosphatic fertilizers, which 
have been showing a consistent growth 
during recent years, continued to do so 
in 1928 when imports of all fertilizer 
phosphates amounted to 132,847 tons as 
compared with 101,915 tons during 1927. 

Of the chemically compounded fertiliz- 
ers, Germany furnished 3,730 tons and 
the Netherlands the remainder. Bone 
phosphates, the largest single item in the 
phosphate group, were supplied mainly 
by Europe (57,871 tons), Germany alone 
accounting for almost 27,000 tons. Other 
important sources of supply were Brit- 
ish India (11,122 tons) and Argentine 
(10,283 tons). 

Imports of crude phosphate rock and 
superphosphate into the United States 


..IN a cigarette 


THEY SATISFY 


its 


TE/ 


a 


TASTE above everything 


There’s a natural fla 


VOFr to Chesterfield, 


a spicy, delicate aroma, that no ordinary cigarette 


can offer. 
It’s a taste just due to the proper blending 
CROSS-BLENDING of pure, aromatic tobaccos. 


and 
But 


because we put taste above everything, and because 
the Chesterfield blend cannot be copied, you'll 


find their mild richness nowhere else. 


pression still persists and dominates all} were small. Of the 45,812 tons listed 
other interests in that area. In the Turin| as entering the country in 1928, 20,572 
district the automotive and textile lines| tons consisted of phosphate rock from 
show, an improvement, but textiles are| Morocco and 13,408 of phosphate rock 
meeting a severe competition in foreign|from French Oceania, for consumption 
markets, Rayon countinues to improve |in the Hawaiian Islands. Superphosphate 
due to price agreements between the| imports consisted of 11,752 tons shipped | 
principal producers. from Cuba to Porto Rico. Belgium ac- 

Aside from government construction,| counted for 2,582 of the 2,822 tons of 
apartment building is the only activity in| basic slag imported during the year 
the building trades, under review, 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


* 


© 1929, Licosrr & Mrzns Tosacco Co, 
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Trade Practices 


—_—_—— —— 


Trade Commission Gives Endorsement | Lower Freight Rates 
by Gypsum Industry} Qn Grain for Export 


Grain Rates: 


The number of employes reported to 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 


_ and the Texas Gulf coast districts. 


Increased Last Year 


umber of Plants Declined | 


But Total Capacity of 
. Equipment Gained 
Over 1927. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
10 per cent, was shut down, and 134,450 
barrels, or 9 per cent, was being built. 
In comparison with the survey of Janu- 
“ary 1, 1928, this indicates an increase 
in capacity of the operating units of 18 
per cent, a decrease in the shut-down 
capacity of 71 per cent, and an increase 
of 511 per cent in the capacity of the 
units under construction. On January 1, 
1928, only 


in only five States, whereas, on January 
1, 1929, there were 71 units being built 
in 15 States to have a capacity of 134,- 
450 barrels. : 
‘Yexas Leads in Equipment. 

Texas easily retained its rank as the 
leading State from the standpoint of 
cracking equipment, both completed and 
under way. California recorded a ca- 
pacity increase of 76 per cent in 1928 
and displaced Indiana in second place. 
The East Chicago, Ind., district of the 
last-named State had the largest con- 
centration of cracking equipment of any 
area of like size, with the possible ex- 
ception of Houston, Tex. 

The production of gasoline by the 
cracking process amounted to 122,381,000 
barrels in 1928, an increase of 21 per 
cent. Although the output of gasoline 
by straight-run methods and by the use 
of natural gasoline increased materially 
in 1928 the relative proportion of cracked 
gasoline to the total gasoline output 
rose from 30.7 per cent in 1927 to 32.4} 
per cent in 1928. The month of highest | 
intdicated cracking activity was Novem- | 
ber, when the proportion of cracked | 
gasoline produced to the total was 34.3 
per cent. 

A number of refining districts pro- 
duced over 40 per cent of their 1928 
gasoline output by means of the cracking 
process. These were the east coast dis- | 
trict, embracing the refineries along the | 
Atlantic seaboard, the *Indiana-IIlinois | 
district, which comprises the central 
group of refineries, the Rocky gage a 
Al- 
though the output of cracked gasoline | 

in Califorina in 1928 was neraly double | 

that of the previous year, the proportion 

~ to the total was only 10.8 per cent, less 

than one-third that of the majority of 

the other States. 
Size of Units Increases. 


In common with most other kinds of | 

industrial equipment, the average size) 
of cracking units has considerably in- 
creased. This fact was particularly | 
well ilustrated by the Bureau of Mines’ 
1929 survey, which, in comparison with | 
the 1928 survey, showed an increase in 
“size of the average unit of from 552 
barrels daily changing capacity to 670 
barrels. Five years ago the majerity 
of the new units projected were of 500 
barrels‘daily charging capacity, but today 
it is not uncommon for units of 3,000 or | 
4,000 barrels capacity to be built. 

Thirty-six diffeffrent types of cracking | 
processes are listed in this survey as | 
compared with 31 in: the survey of Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. Since the majority of the 
types are used at only one refinery, there 
are only a comparatively few processes 
now being actively licensed. These are 
the Cross, Dubbs, Holmes-Manley, Jen- 
kins, and Tube and Tank processes. 

All of these five types made gains in 
total charging capacity during 1928 and 
on January 1, 1929, had a combined ca- 
pacity both built and under way of 948,- 
121 barrels, equal to 64 per cent of the 
total. Although the tendency to dis- 
mantle the older shell type of Burton 
cracking stills was continued, there were 
a few cases in which the-improved mar- 
ket conditions of 1928 apparently war- 
ranted further operation of some of these | 
units which had been shut down. 


Antiknock GaSoline Is Popular. 


The general desire on the part of the 
motorists for gasoline of high antiknock | 
qualities is reported to have given im-| 
petus to the active development of the| 
vapor-phase system of cracking. This | 
would seem to be substantiated by this | 
survey which list 2 vapor-phase units of 
18,700 barrels capacity on January 1,| 
1929, as compared with 7 units of 6,100 
barrels capacity on January 1, 1928. . 

The results of the survey are given in! 
Information Circular 6127, by G. R. Hop- 





10 units of 22,000 barrels | § : 
total capacity were under construction | induce a contracting party to break such | 


Sale of Certain Products 


| tionable credit standing or a false dis- 


| threats of suits for infringement of pat- 


| munities made in good faith and to meet | road et 


| Thirteen Regulations Are Affirmatively Approved; Eight 


| Provisions Accepted as Business Policies. 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
| 
| contract or order between a seller and a}Sales Without Mutuality. A contract of 
| purchaser, in or about the purchase or| sale which permits the buyer to cancel 
‘sale of any product handled: by the in-'or provide for a reduged price in the 
| dustry, or the performance of any con-|event of a market decline and which 
tractual duty or service connected there-' does not permit the seller to cancel or 
| with, such interference causing a breach provide for an enhanced price in the 
| of an existing contract or order and be-,event of a market rise, is lacking in 
jing for the purpose gr with the effect! mutuality and tends to induce contro- 
|of dissipating, destroying or appropri-|versy and breach of contract, and is, 
| ating, in whole or in part, the patronage,! therefore, condemned by the industry. 
| property or business of another engaged ; 2 
| in such industry is an unfair trade prac- | Transit Shipments 
tice. i , 
| Note: Whenever notice of existence af arene ee 15).— 
a contract or order is brought to the at-| ,.,. a Shi . oe y es. prectice of 
tention of any person in any way, he, *T@nstt Saipments. Pp y 
hall promptly discontinue all efforts to| ™@king shipments, other than those in- 
. ——— ij volving mere transfers of material to 
| the warehouse or plants of the shipper, 
| without in each case having an order 
| from the customer for the shipment at 


contract or order. 


Without Profit | demned by the industry. 

Rule 4 (formerly Resolution 7 as; Rule 18 (formerly Resolution 16).— 
amended).—The sale of products without! Pooled and Combination Cars. 
profit for the purpose of injuring a com-| of products to separate purchasers as 


‘the time of making the same, is con- | 





Are Debated in House 


Equality of Treatment of 
Farm and Industrial Prod- 
ucts Advocated by Rep- 
resentative Jones. 


The House June 8 debated fluctua- 
tions in grain prices on the Chicago 
exchange, the gluten content of wheat, 
and railroad freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts. 

Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Mo., told the House that the 
gluten content of wheat raised in the 
United States was becoming less and less 
every year. Furthermore, he said, 
science so far has found no means of re- 
plenishing the soil with the chemicals 
necessary to increase the gluten con- 
tent. 


| is necessary, he said. 


The sale} 


petitor, or with the effect of lessening full-carload or other group lots at a} 
competition, is an unfair trade practice. price which does not take into considera- | 


Rule 5 (formerly Resolution 8).—Def- tion all transportation charges, is con- | destined for export, it should be equally 


amation of a Competitor. The defamation | demned by the industry. 

of a competitor in any manner, either’ Ryle 19 (formerly Resolution 18.— 
by imputing to him dishonorable conduct, | Ternis of Sale. The industry hereby 
inability to perform contzacts, or ques-} i 


paragement of the grade or quality of the reasonable adherence thereto, 
his goods or otherwise, iv an unfair trade| the continued violation by a manufac- 


practice. : | turer of his terms for the purpose and 
dee en free eae’ tae em ‘with the effect of price discrimination is 
l. >! eond 
ing, causing or permitting to be made a a es footnote to Resolu- 
or published any false untrue or decep-' tion 10, now Rule 7).—The term “cost,” 
tive atement by, way of advertisement an aaed in Rule 7, shall be nterpreted i 
s , ae ’ »' include among other items the co 
character, — aout —— or: raw materials, transportation thereof, 
preparation of product is an unfair) manufacturing, depreciation, depletion, 
trade practice. : | obsolescence, interest on investment, 
Rule 7 (formerly Resolution 10).—- selling and administrative expense. It 
ay — oer aw aoe Sell-| ges pies of tis wetrene Se 
ing of goods below own cost for the pur-j| all manufacturers of gypsum products 
pose of injuring a competitor and/or with should adopt a uniform cost system. 
the effect of lessening competition is an Rule 21 (formerly footnote to Resolu- 
unfair trade practice. ; ! tion 11, now Rule 8).—The owner of a 
Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 11).—, patent or trade mark should, in fairness, 
Threats of Suit for Patent or Trade- first notify the alleged infringer before 
mark Infringement. The circulation of; proceeding against his customers. 


ent or trade mark among customers of a 
competitor not made in good faith, but} 
for the purpose of harassing and intimi-! 
dating customers, is an unfair trade 
practice. j 
Rule 9 (formerly Resolution 12).—En- 
ticement of Employes. Interference 
with a competitor’s business through the 
enticement of his employes from his em- 
ployment is an unfair trade practice. 


Imitation of Trade Marks 
And Trade Names Condemned _,2*¢ S¥™atized as folows: 
No. 22206, Sub 51.—La Porte Independ- 


Rule 10 (formerly Resolution 13).—Im- ' ent Oil Co., of La Porte, Ind. et al. v. Atchi- 
itation of Trade Marks and Trade Names. ,.son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
The imitation of the trade marks or) Claim reparation on petroleum products 
trade names of a competitor results in from Oklahoma to Winamac and other 
deception to buyers and consumers, is an! /"@@n@ destinations, : x 
invasion of the property rights of such No. 22222, Sub 1.—Refiners Sales Co., of 


7 7 a ..| Dayton, Ohio, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
a and is an unfair trade prac- Fe Railway et al. Claims reparation on 


: = 'petroleum products from Arkansas, IIli- 
Rule i (formerly Resolution 17).—/ nois, Kansas and Oklahoma points to desti- 
Discrimination in Price and Terms.| nations in Ohio and Indiana, 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act provides:! No. 22331—Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., 
“That it shall be unlawful for any per-; of Warren, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
son engaged in commerce in the course et al. ae vonnoneane rates on ean 
: * 2 . in_| nous coa rom Conway a, 

of such commence cher directly oy 20, | ta Warren 

. aie 1 y 
different eam m4 ee ical Co., of New York City, et al. v. Akron, 
: - + Which commodities are sold 10r;| Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. Asks 
use, consumption, or resale where the! Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
effect of such discrimination may be to! on nonedible cracklings between points 
substantially lessen competition or tend | within official classification territory. Claim 
to create a monopoly in any line of com-: 'eParation. 
merce. Provided, that nothing herein| No. 22333—Union Equity Exchange, of 
contained shall prevent discrimination | Pnid. Okla. et al. v. Atchison, Topeka &. 
Fy . . | Sa é Fe é fay al. s Z S- 
tie Pace ee oy of “eg sion to order establishment of reasonable 
les on account 0 iferences in €/| joint through rates on grain from Follett 
grade, quality or quantity of the com- ; and other Texas points on the line of Pan- 
modity sold, or that makes only due al-; handle & Santa Fe Railway to Galveston, 
lowance for the difference in cost of ; Texas, for export. Claim reparation. 
selling or transportation, or discrimna-| No. 22334.—Cotton Trading Co., of Bir- 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


and Colona, 


| tion in pirces in same or different com- | mingham, Ala., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


al. Claims reparation on car of 


competition, and provided further, that eo itkiote ia Tee 


nothing herein contained shall prevent No. 22335.—Tampa_ Electric 
persons eugaped in selling goods, wares}‘rampa, Fla., v. Louisiville & Nashville 
or mere andise in commerce from Se- | Railroad et al. Claims reparation of $222.78 
lecting their own customers in bona fide| on shipment of bridge iron from New Or- 
transactions and not in restraint of | leans, La. to Tampa. 
trade.” ; , No. 336.—C. B. Seldomridge, 
Any violation of the above law shall be "ado Springs, Colo, v. Atchison, 
considered an unfair trade practice. . —— Fe nena et al. ee noted 
Rule 12 “as “— s . C mee able rates on yjituminous anc anthracite 
tae . ene 19). t coal from Colorado points to Eustis and 
, Pe payment or allowance 0 ; Bertrand, Nebr. Claims reparation of $500. 
rebates, refunds, credits or unearned dis-| No. 22337.—Charles E. Clifford Com- 
counts, whether in the form of money 


of 


Co., 


of Colo- 
Topeka 


pany, Inec., of Los Angeles, Calif., v. A.ong 
Island Railroad et al. Claims reparation 


records its approval of the practice of | 
establishing definite terms of sale, and | 
and | 


kins, associate economic analyst, Bureau) or Otherwise, for the purpose and with| 
of Mines. The circular contaims a list of | the effect of extending to certain pur- 
all cracking plants, with information in| Chasers special services or privileges not 
each case as to location, number of units, | ¢xtended to all purchasers under like 
total daily charging capacity, and type| terms and conditions is an unfair trade 


of $52.64 on car of rough marble from 
Long Island City, N. Y., to Clifford Spur, 
Calif. 

No. 22338.—Procter & Gamble Manufac- 


' of process employed. Recapitulations by | 
districts, States and types of process are 
given in the circular. 


Shipping Agreement | 
On Rates Is Cancelled | 


Cancellation of a rate conference! 
| 


agreement, entered into by the Gulf Pa-| 
cific Line and Matson Navigation Com- | 
pany on April 24, 1928, has been ap- | 
proved by the United States. Shipping 
Board. The full 
statement follows: 

The following cancellation of agree- | 
ment filed in accordance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 has been 
approved by the Shipping Board: 

In compliance with the requirement 
of section 15 the Board’s approval is re- 
quested of memorandum of agreement, | 
as per attached copy, proposing cancella- 
tion of agreement between Gulf Pacific | 
Line and Matson Navigation Company, 
approved by the Board April 24, 1928. 

The agreement which it is desired to 
eancel provides for the movement on 
through bills of lading of both eastbound 
and westbound shipments between Ha- 
waiian Island ports and United States 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico served by 
the Gulf Pacific Line, with transshipment 
at San Francisco. 

Examination fails to show that pro- 
posed cancellation of agreement in any 
manner contravenes any of the regula- 
tory provisions of the shipping act as 
amended. Its submission to the Board 
for approval is accordingly recommended. 
Copy of prepoted resolution of approval 
suggested for adoption by the Boadr is| 
next attached, | 


text of -the Boned’s| 





practice. 


Rude 13 (formerly Resolution 20).—/ 
| Unfair Specific Practices. Included with-| glass sand from Mapleton, Pa., 


in the practices prohibited, where they 
constitute rebates and where they are 
indulged in for the purpose and with the 
effect of discriminating in prices and 
terms among purchasers of the same 
class purchasing under like conditions, 
are price concessions in the furnishing 
of materials without charge, giving of 


j allowances of advertising not actually: reparation. 


placed, the making of allowances on 
damaged sacks in excess of their actual 
value, the: making of allowances for un4 
supported claims or shortages of goods 
in transit, the making of allowances on 
unverified complaints of the quality of 
goods, and shipments without charge in 
excess of the stated quantity ordered or 


| contracted for. 


\Group II Rules Accepted 


As Expressions of Trade 


Group II: Rule 4 (formerly Reso- 
lution 6 as amended).—Inducing Sales 
by Other Products. The practice of of- 


|fering a product as a leader, as an in- 


ducement for the purchase of one or 
more other products is condemned by 
the industry as an unsound business 
practice. 

Note: Rule 15, formerly Resolution 
14, was stricken out because covered in 
principle by Rule 11, Group I. 

Rule 15 (formerly Raadlutlon 2).—- 
Commercial Bribery. The offering or 


| turing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, v. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. Asks Commisison to 
prescribe reasonable rates on silica or 
Hancock, 
| W. Va., and Berkeley Springs, W. Va., to 
Port Ivory, N. Y. Claims reparation. 
| No. 22339.—Maloney Tank Manufactur- 
‘ing Co,, of Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, To- 
| peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Requests 
Commission to order establishment of the 
| same rates on tank equipment, such as 
cement, packing or gaskets, ,values and 
| their hatches as apply to tanks. Claims 


| No. 22340.—Acme 
| Worth, Texas, v. Fort Smith & Western 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
mortar color from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Fort Smith, Ark. Claims reparation. 

No, 22341.—Manufacturers Association 
; of Chicago Heights (Ill.) et al. v. Alton & 
| Eastern Railroad et al. Seek reasonable 
rates on cement asbestos wallboard from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Chicago Heights, Ill. 


ls. A., U. & G. to Build 


| Extension of Line in Texas 


Brick Co., of Fort 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| announced June 8 action taken by Dé 
| vision 4 in uncontested cases on its fi- 
| nance docket as follows: 
| Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 
| 7459.—(1) Authorizing the San ‘Antonio, 
| Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Company to con- 
struct an extension of its line of railroad 
in Dimmit county, Texas (extending from 


ta point at or near Brundage, in a general 
| southerly and southwesterly direction, a 


giving of commissions, prizes, premiums | distance of approximately 4.7 miles); and 

or gifts as an act of commercial bribery | (2) denying request for permission to re- 

to anyone in connection with the sale, tain excess earnings, approved. 

purchse or use of any product distributed ae fo cP Ne. 
y 7 ., . >i i ; P r on, 

by manufacturer's within the industry, |p. R. Co., reopening this proceeding for 

or as an inducement thereto, is con- 


. | further hearing on the question of con- 
demned by the industry. struction of line between Pierce and Nor- 


Rule 16 (formerly Resolution 5).— | folk, Nebr., approved, 


6879.—Construction 
Norfolk & Southern 


Lower Freight Rates Asked. 
If it is satisfactory to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission bring about 
low freight rates on manufactured goods 


| satisfactory for the Commission to es- 


{ 
} 


' 
| 





tablish lower rates on wheat and other 
agricultural products to be shipped 
abroad, it was contended by Represent- 
ative Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, 
Nebr. He referred to a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 295), which, he said, he had 
introduced to bring about the lower rates 
on the commodities he was interested in. 

That lower freight rates on commodi- 


|ties intended for export are initiated by 


the railroads themselves, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission merely formally 
ordering and examining the rates agreed 
upon, was stated by Representative Den- 
ison (Rep.), of Marion, Ill. He said that 
Mr. Howard and Representative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., who spoke in 
the House June 7, talked as though they 
were under the impression the Commis- 
sion ordered rates favoring manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Seek to Attract Traffic. - 


The carriers established the lower 


| rates because they believed that by so do- 
|ing they would «ttract freight that they 


| 
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would not otherwise obtain, continued 
Mr. Denison. He said that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requires 
that all traffic shall produce some profit. 

Mr. Howard said that the reductions 
on steel destined for export were lower 
than those on wheat. 

Whenever the railroads of one coun- 
try grant favorable rates on products 


5 E going into foreign markets, roads in| 
Rate complaints made public June 8} other countries do likewise and the ad- | 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission vantage sought is’ offset, Mr. Denison 


concluded. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


by law has the authority to initiate 
lower freight rates, declared Mr. Jones. 
At no time, he said, has the rate on cot- 
ton to be exported been lower than the 
rate on the same commodity shipped for 
domestic use. 

When half rate is granted on the 
transportation of steel, automobiles, or 
farm implements for export, this re- 
duction has to be made up in the whole 
rate structure and is paid for by the 
people of the United States, continued 
Mr. Jones. If reductions are to be made 
they should be made for all commodities 
to be exported, said Mr. Jones. 


Records Are Established 
In Handling of Freight 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

day, which was exceeded in 1927 with an 
average of 5,557. The average carload in 
1929 was 26.8 tons, which had been ex- 
ceeded in 1921 with an average of 28.6 
tons. The percent of loaded cars, 63.2 
had been exceeded in 1920 with an av- 
erage of 71.6. 

New records were established, how- 


| ever, as to average train-load, 1,792 tons 


gross and 775 tons net; gross ton-miles 
per train-hour, 23,188; net ton-miles per 
car day, 531; car-miles per car-day, 31.4; 
cars per train, 46.7; and pounds of coal 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles, 139. 

In 1920 the consumption of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles was 182 pourds 
and in 1923 it was 186 pounds. It has 
been gradually decreased each year since 
that time. 

Comparison of selected items of freight 
service operating averages, class I steam 
railways, for the three months, 1920 to 
1929, and for March, 1929, v. 1928: ; 

Net ton-miles per mile of road per day, 
A; trainload, gross (ex locos), B; net, C: 


New land and short-growing seed | 


was 54,793,000 bushels. The condition 
on June 1 was 83.6 per cent of normal, 


last year, and 85.2 per cent, the 10-year 
average. 

The condition of barley on June 1 was 
| reported as 83.7 per cent of normal, or 
one point above a year ago at this time. 
The 10-year average condition (1918-27) 
is’ 86.1 per cent. In most of the Corn 
States, the condition is lower than at this 


|and South Dakota and Montana, as well 
as in Oklahoma and Texas, the condi- 
tion is substantially above a year ago. 


Weather in May Was 


Favorable for Grassés 


Hay: May weather was favorable for 
| grasses in practically all States except 
| those of the upper Missouri Valley. The 
condition of tame hay meadows at 86.6 
per cent is very much better than the low 
|eondition of 76.6 on June 1 last year. 
Hay prospects are rather better than 
| usual in most States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. and in the western Corn 
Belt. They are about average in the 
Southwest. In other States, prospects 
are poorer than usual and in the western 
States very much poorer. The western 
States as a group seem likely to have 
the smallest hay crop since 1924, but 
for the country as a whole slightly more 
than the usual production seems prob- 
able. 


Wild hay conditions are 83 per cent of 
normal, being about 3 per cent lower than 
average, but 8 per cent higher than on 
June 1 last year. Clover and timothy 
meadows are 88 per cent of normal com- 
pared with 73.1 per cent on June 1 last 
year. The condition of alfalfa hay is 
86.9 per cent or about 2 per cent below 
the 10-year average, being average or 
better in the tier of plains States from 
South Dakota to Texas, but much below 
average in most Western States except 
New Mexico. 


Pastures: Pasture conditions are re- 
ported at 87.2 per cent on June 1, whic 
is about equal to the 10-year average. 
Pastures are better than average in most 
States east of the Mississippi. West of 
the Mississippi River pasture conditions 
are below average in most States except 
Iowa, Missouri, and the southern plains 
States. 

Oats: The June 1 condition of oats 
was 82 per cent. as compared to 78.3 
per cent a year ago, and 85.2 per cent, 
the average condition during the 10-year 
period 1918-27. 

Increases in oat condition over a year 





| ago range from 3 per cent in the North 


Central and Far Western States to as 
|high as 15 per cent for the South At- 
lantic States. The States from New York 
west to Indiana, as well as several of the 
Rocky Mountain States show some de- 
crease in condition as compared with 





raise enough food 


compared with 67.9 per cent on June 1; 


Our own Uncle Sam is one of the 
greatest farmers on earth. He can 


all his nephews and nieces and mil- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


te seeded oats are showing a thin} 
stand, yellow color and weedy condition; 
in many of the Corn Belt States. 

Fruits: As fruits were still in bloom} 
along parts of the northern border on| 
the first of June, it is too early to fore-! 
east accurately what the production in| 
| the northern States will be, but the in-| 
dications are that fruit production in; 
the country as a whole will be substan- 
tially less than usual, The condition of 
fruits is particularly low in California} 


time last year, while in Minnesota, North | and Florida, and nowhere does the fruit| winter wheat 


crop seem particularly heavy. The pro- 
duction of appies, peaches, citrus fruits, | 
prunes and grapes will probably be be-| 
low the average of recent years. 


Apples: In Western New York, | 
‘gan, the Ozark region, Kansas and Ne-| 
braska the apple crop is expected to be} 
larger than that harvested last year, but 
in nearly all other States the crop prom- 
ises to be smaller. In the country as a! 
whole the apple crop seems likely to 
| average 10 per cent less than that of last} 
| year, but still subst&ntially larger than; 
the light crop of 1927. The condition of ' 
apples on June 4 was reported as 66.6| 
compared with 72.2 last year, and the 
average of 68.0 during the previous ten) 
years. 


Average of Peaches 
Below 1928 Figure 


Peaches: The condition of peaches on! 
{June 1 averaged 54.7 compared with 72.7 | 


lon June 1 last year, and the average of! 
64 per cent during the previous 10 years. | 
California, the leading producing State, 
| cone likely to have the smallest peach 
lerop in 10 years. Georgia, which ranks 
'next in importance, promises to have the! 
smallest crop since 1920. Ohio'also re-| 
ports a very short peach crop. aoe | 
where conditions are more favorable, and 
the probable production in the United) 
States is estimated at 48,759,000 bushels, 
This will represent a substantial reduc- 
tion from the 68,374,000 bushels ree | 

| 





;in 1928, but will be a slightly better crop 
jthan that of 1927. 


| Pears: Reports on the condition of' 


| pears indicate prospects somewhat poorer | 
than usual. In Washington and Oregon, 

where the number of year trees of bear- 

|ing age has been increasing rapidly, the 
| production may be up to the average of 
| the last few years; California and New| 
| York, both expect light crops and alse-! 
where crop prospects are only fair. June | 

1 conditions indicate a crop of 20,663,000 , 

|bushels compared with the 23,783,000 | 
| bushels harvested last year. The condi- | 
\ tion of pear crop on June 1 was 58.5 com- 
pared with 70 last year, and an average; 

of 65.5 during the previous 10 years. | 

The crop report as of June 1, 1929, in| 

| tabular form follows in full text: | 
' The Crop Reporting Board of. the! 
| United States Department of Agriculture | 
makes the following forecasts and esti- 


Filling Uncle Sam's Sugar Bowl- 


A Problem in Economics 


every shortage. 


this year to feed 


we get from foreign countries and is- 
land possessions were suddenly cut 
off, we should be in a serious plight, 


Spring Wheat Below 10-year Average; Condition of by Class I railways as of the middle of 
Barley and Rye Said to Be Good. 


the month of March, 1929, was 1,628,388, 
and the total compensation was $241,- 
149,777, according to the Commission’s 
monthly compilation of railway wage 
statistics. 

Compared with the returns for the cor- 


crop of 41,766,000 bushels: The average |last year. Cool, wet weather and frosts responding month last year, the sum- 
production during the five years 1923-27 | have delayed the oat crop in many States. mary for March, 1929, shows an increase 


of 0.12 per cent in the total number of 
employes. The total compensation in- 
creased 1.48 per cent. 


mates for the United States, from re- 
ports and data furnished by crop corre- 
spondents, field statisticians, and co- 
operating State boards (or departments) 
of agriculture and agricultural colleges: 

Acreage for harvest 1929: Percentage 
of 1928, A; acres in thousands, B: 
A B 
111.9 40,467 
Rye 938.6 3,225 

Total production in millions of bushels: 
Harvested, five-year average, 1923-27, A; 
harvested, 1928, B; indicated by condition 
June 1, 1929,* C: 

A B e 
549.0 679.0 622.0 
54.8 41.8 43.6 
62.2 68.4 48.8 
23.8 20.7 


Winter wheat 
mes. 
Peaches, total crop 
Pears, total crop 20.2 

Yield per acre in bushels: Harvested, 
10-year average, 1918-27, A: harvested 
1928, B; indicated by condition, June 1, 
1929,°, C: 

B 

Winter wheat 
Rye 12.1 

Crop conditions of the United States 
June 1, 1929, with comparisons: Ten-year 
average per cent, June 1, 1918-27, A; con- 
ditions, June 1, 1928, B; conditions, May 


ji 1929, C; conditions, June 1, 1929, D: 


A 
78.2 


88.4 
8 


B Cc 


Winter wheat ....., 83.6 
Spring wheat (all) .. F 
Oats 
Barley 
Hay, all tame 

Hay, wild 

Was OEP. 6:52:59: 


a ee 


Am Aas Oee 


AD a3 43-7 
wWarnonrw ws] 


; All clover and 


timothy hay 
Alfalfa hay 
Pasture 
Apples, total 
Peaches, total ee 
Pears, total --- §8.5 

* Indicated yield production in- 
crease or decrease with changing condi- 
tions during the season. + Except in 
Southern States, State figures released 
at 9 a, m., June 10. 


~ 
a 


m3 +3 <1 +100 
Storm we. 


86.9 
ey BAL 
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BETTER UNDONE 
THAN HALF DONE 


With the assistance of the Federal 
Trade Commission competitive manufac- 
turers and merchants define and deter- 
mine fair and unfair merchandising prac- 
tices at the Government's and their own 
expense. But few of these competitors 
“follow through” 
sion. 

Do not leave the job half done—con- 
sult the undersigned for a practical, ef- 
fective and legally sound medium for in- 
dustrial self-government to, insure the 
effectiveness of your trade tractice con- 
ference. 


More Advanced Than the Uusal 
Association Plan. 


- JULIAN ARMSTRONG 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


to a profitable conclu- 
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MEMBER ES 


Yet if all the sugar 





1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


| 1929 


March, 1928 


March, 1929 . 


Pk et tt tt 
- > Clot em & Co oS 


Cc 
678 


* 620 


666 
692 
692 
717 
727 
768 
760 
“775 


fa 


*977 | 


Gross ton-miles per train-hour (ex locos), 
A; net ton-miles per car-day, B; average 
carload (tons), C: 


1920 . 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

March, 1928 

March, 1929 
Car-miles 


per 


car-day,? 


A; 


*531 
513 
*528 


per 


Cc 
28.3 
*28.6 
27.9 
28.3 
27.3 
27.1 
27.1 
27.9 
26.6 
26.8 
*26.1 
25.8 


cent 


loaded of total, B; cars per train (including 
caboose), C; pounds of coal per 1,000 G.'T. 


M.t (including locos), 


1ER8 isso ses 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


ROBB wiieccdeces 


1926 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 
March, 1928 
March, 1929 


A 


. 23.0 


21.8 


. 22.6 


25.9 


30.9 


*32.3 


D: 


B 
*71.6 
60.5 
64.3 
67.4 
65.7 
65.0 
64.0 
62.6 
63.0 
63.2 
*63.6 
63.3 


c 
34.5 
36.8 
38.1 
37.2 
39.6 
41.7 
43.0 
45.0 
46.4 

*46.7 
47.7 

*48.6 


D 

&:., 
182 
173 
186 
170 
156 
153 
144 
140 
*139 
134 
*131 


*Best record of the comparative period. 


‘Includes 


sumed, 


unserviceable 
equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil ¢ 
§Data not available. 


cars, 


sInclogee 


n- 
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lions of people in other countries 
as well. But there is one important 
crop in which he is sadly deficient — 
sugar. : 


Consider the following facts: In 
1928 the people of continental 
United States consumed about 4,600,- 
000 tons of cane sugar, amounting to 
28% of the entire world’s production. 
The same year we produced only 63,- 
207 tons, or less than }4 of 1% of the 
world’s production, and less than 
114% of our requirements. 


The importange of sugar to the 
national welfare is easily shown by 
the drastic measures taken to secure 
this commodity in time of war and by 
its tremendous increases in price with 


and nothing much could be done 
about it. 


But things cam be done, and are 
being done, now, to improve our po- 
sition against future difficulties. This 
country can produce a very much 
larger part of its sugar requirements 
if the resources we have are fully and 
intelligently developed. 


The undersigned companies are 
devoting millions in capital and the 
energies of an expert management to 
the cause of increasing American pro- 
duction of cane sugar. The interesting 
story of their activities and the sub- 


stantial results so far obtained is told © 
. in an illustrated booklet which will 


be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Public Utilities 


Refunds Announced | Activities in Arranging for Purchase 
Of Federal Taxes on | Of Newspapers Was Explained by Broker 


Income and Estates 


Found to 
Be Based on Disallowance 
Of Deductions and 
Duplicate Levies. 


Overassessments 


Refunds, credits or abatements \ ere 
announced June 8 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in four cases of over- 
assessments of taxes. Following is the 
full text of the unnouncement: 

Estate of John A. Moran, Joseph F., 
Moran et al., executors, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favo: 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $98,190.70. 

A hearing was held April 8, 1929. The 
entire overassessment is the result of 
the allowance of an additional credit 
under the provisions of section 301 (pb) of 
the revenue act of 1926 on account of 
estate taxes paid on behalf of the estate 
to the State of New York subsequent to 
the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn, ~ 

Lehigh Power Securities Corporation, 
New York. Overassessment of income 
taxes in favor of. the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1923, $80,777.96; 
1924, $12,769.87. 


Assessment Duplicated. 

A hearing was held December 17, 1928. 
Of the overassessment for 1923 the 
amount of $59,686.57 iS caused by a du- 
plicate assessment of taxes resulting 
from the exclusion from the affiliated 
group of certain of the corporations er- 
roneously included in the consolidated 
return filed, which excluded companies 
have been separately assessed. These 


companies have been excluded from the | 


affiliated group since substantially all of 
their capital stock w7s not owned or con- 
trolled by the taxpayer, or another cor- 
poration of the affiliated group, or by the 
same interests which owned or controlled 
the capital stock of the corporations 
comprising the affiliated group. Section 
240, revenue act of 1921; appeal of 
Rishell Phonograph Company, 2 B. T. 
A. 229. 

Additional allowances for depreciation 
cause $18,693.30 and $11,952.61 of the 
overassessments for the years 1923 and 
1924, respectivelly. After thorough and 
extensive field investigations by field 
examiners and careful consideration in 
the Bureau it is determined that the de- 
preciation deductions taken in the re- 


turns were inadequate and less than the | 
reasonable allowances authorized by sec- | 


tions 234 (a) (7), revenue acts of i921 
and 1924, Revision has been made ac- 
cordingly. Articles 161, regulatoins 65 
and 69; Knoxville Brick Company v. 
Commissioner, 12 B. T. A. 431. 


Capital Asset Amortized. 


The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $2,398.09 and $844.26 for 
the years 1923 and 1924, respectively, 
result from the amortization of the cost 
of a capital asset over the life of a lease 
in connection with which it was erected. 
Articles 110 and 561, Regulations 65; Ap- 
peal of the National City Bank of Seattle 
1B. T. A. 139. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1926, $534,733.83; 
1927, $511,635.59 


A hearing was held April 25, 1929. 
The entire overassessments are caused 
by the allowance of deductions from 
gross income of four per centum of the 
mean of the reserve funds required by 
law and held during the taxable years 
unabated by interest received from tax 
exempt securities, in accordance with the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of National 
Life Insurance Company v. United 
States (277 U. S. 508). 1926, $534,733.83 
refunded; 1927, $495,854,39 abated; $15,- 
781.20 refunded. 


F. C. Deemer, Brookville, Pa. Over- 
assessments of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Depreciation allowed, 1924, $13,468.43; 
1925, $13,555.20. 

A hearing was held November 12, 1928. 
The entire overassesments are caused 
by the allowances of additional deduc- 
tions for depreciation and depletion. 
After thorough and extensive examina- 
tions of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and records. and other relevant factors 
by Bureau engineers and field examiners, 
and after careful consideration of all 
the facts, it is determined that the de- 
ductions claimed in the returns are in- 
adequate. ‘ 

Accordingly, reasonable allowances are 
made as provided by sections 234 of the 
revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. Ap- 
peal of Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. 
A. 355; Edwin H. Brady v. Commissioner, 
7 B. T. A. 818; Lynch v. Alworth- 
Stephens Company (267 U. S. 364). 
1924, $1,080.46 credited; $12,387.97 re- 
funded; 1925, $13,555.20 refunded, 


American Film Producers 
May Quit French Field 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


American investments but would hinder | 


the international development of the film 
industry. 


Since that time the Department has 
made no further protest but has watched 
developmgnts and has gladly transmitted 
statemen?® made by the industry here 
to the various bodies considering the 
cuesiion. 

The principal debate on the matter 
which has centered around a quota sys- 
tem has occurred in Paris. A few days 
ago the Department sent a statement 
made by the organized film interests 
that, if this quota system should be defi- 
nitely established, American motion pic- 
ture interests would probably be com- 
pelled to withdraw from France alto- 
gether. 

The latest word from Paris is that the 
French government has reached no de- 
cision and that, although there is senti- 
ment in favor of a contingent quota, 
every effort will be made to come to an 
equitable solution of the whole matter, 

The Department understands that all 
negotiations in Paris aré being carried 
on by the representative of the motion 
picture industry who is being assisted 
by the Commercial Attache, 


| terested. 








MONDAY, 


| Changes in State Banks 
| In Reserve System Listed 


| Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 


E, D. DeWitt Testified Before Trade Commission as to ie the week ending June 7, together 
Connections With International Paper Company. 


Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony of E. D. 
DeWitt, member of the firm of Fal- 
mer, DeWitt & Palmer, of New 
York, newspaper brokers, on May 
17 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of the 
financing of newspaper purchases, 
was begun in the issue of June 8 
and- concludes as follows: 

Q. That was’ the Il Progresso? 

A. That was the Ii Progresso. And 
we won, or won out in that we got the 
paper. So I presume, although they 
did not tell me, that the International 
Paper Company rather wanted to talk 
it over. 

Q. And how high did the opposing bid 
go in the case of theMl Progresso? A. 
The opposing—the winning bid was 
$2,051,000, and the opposing bid was 
$2,050,000. 


Q. That was in November or Decem- | 


ber of 1928? 
A. I think it would have been about 
October 1, 1928. 


Q. Had you been in touch or done 
anything for Hall or Lavarre up to that 
time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you met anybody in the In- 
ternational in connection with what you 
had done for Hall and Lavarre? A, 
Never. 

Q. When did your association or your 
work for Hall and Lavarre begin? A 
On July 1, 1928. 


Q. Then at a later time you got the 
telephone call from Mr. Frearing? 
three months later, 

Q. And he asked you to come to the 
office of the company, did he? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say for what purpose? A. 
He said Mr. Graustein had said, or pro- 
posed, that we might meet. 

Q. Did you talk about the purchase 
of newspapers? A. We did. 

Q. Well, what interested them? Did 
the International disclose their interest 
in the newspaper matter or newspaper 
publications ? 

A. After we had talked about the Il 
Progresso publication auction of the 
newspapers, which was an unusual thing, 


I suggested the possibility of his buy- | 


He was in- 
He asked me to let him see 
something about this corpozation, so I 
showed him some: statements on the 
paper. 

Q. Had you been in touch with Mr. 
Gannett up to that time? A. Yes, sir. 

And had you discussed with him 

the possible purchase of the Albany pa- 
pers by ‘him? A. We had. 

Q. Had you been in touch with Mr. 
Thomason up to that time? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any discussion 
with Mr. Thomason as to the purchase of 
the Albany papers? A. No, sir. 


ing the Albany newspapers. 


|Explains Negotiations 


For Albany Paper 

Q. Did it appear, during your con- 
versation with Mr. Graustein that Mr. 
Gannett was acting with his knowledge 
of the International in the Albany mat- 
ter? <A. I think they were not acting 
together at that time. 

Q. What further transpired at this 
meeting? 

A. I think that after’ we went over 
the figures of the paper he said in a 
day or so he would see me again about 
them; that he was interested in the pur- 
chase of the paper. I went back and 
saw him, I think, probably two days 
later. 

Q. What happened at the later meet- 
ing you have just told us about? A. I 
met Mr. Graustein, Mr. Head, end one 
other gentleman whose name I do not 
recall for the minute. 

Q. What matter was discussed then? 
A. Whether or not they should pur- 
chase the Albany newspapers. 

Q. What was the result of the meet- 
ing? A. Mr. Graustein suggested that 
I find out whether or not the owners of 


the Albany paper would take a certain | 


sum for it. 


I think that sum was $1,- 
900,000. 


Q. Was there another meeting later? | 


A. I think so. 

Q. Who attended it? A. I think Mr. 
Graustein and myself were alone at that 
time. 


Q. What transpired at that meeting? | 
I told him that we could not pos-j 


A. 
sibly buy the paper at that figure, and 
that it was going to be sold for a higher 
figure, 
vise his figure, and he thought he did 


not. . 

_Q. Have you met him since? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q.: Has the purchase of newspapers 
generally been discussed at meetings 
since that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The purchase of 


specific 
papers? A. No, sir. 


Q. What have you learned in those! 


meetings as to the desires or plans of 
the International Paper Company in re- 
spect to newspapers? 
has told me always, from the beginning, 
that he had no interest in the editorial 
prestige of a newspaper. 

Q. Yes. A. That he wanted an out- 
let for ‘his manufactured product. He 
has never deviated one line from that. 


Sold Albany Papers 


To Mr. Gannett 

Q. Have you learned that they wanted 
to buy more newspapers? A. Not di- 
rectly, no, sir. I cannot say that I haves 

Q. Did you ever discuss the purchase 
of any newspapers with him except the 
Knickerbocker Press and the Albany 
Evening Journal? A. I don’t think I 
did, Judge; not seriously; never. He was 
not interested in. any. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: I thought 
you said a moment ago that at subse- 
quent meetings, meetings subsequent to 
this Knickerbocker Press matter, you did 
have a conversation in which you dis- 
cussed with him generally the purchase 
of papers—not specific papers. 

A. The conversation I had in mind 
then, Mr. Chairman, was during the As- 
sociated Press and the A. N. P, A. meet- 
ing. I was in New York then. 

Q. Didnt’ you say a moment ago that 
you had, since that Knickerbocker con- 
ference, discussed with him, in a gen- 
eral way, the proposition of buying more 
newspapers. A. I don’t mean to give 
that impression. j 

By Mr. Healy: When did Mr. Gannett 
come into the Albany situation? 

A. Mr. Gannett had been trying to 
bny the Albany papers at least a year 
and half before he did buy them; but not 
through us. 


A. | 


I asked him if he wished to re-' 


news- 
| 


A. Mr. Graustein | 


jto talk about the purchase of those 
papers through you? 

A. About February, 1928, the owners 
of the Knickerbocher Press and the Al- 
bany Evening News made a contract with 
us by which we were to represent them 
|in the sale of these papers; exclusively. 


|Mr. Dewitt. A. Immediateiy after that 
; contract was made we approached Mr. 
|Gannett with the idea of selling the 
paper to him. : 

| Q. Did you have any talk about the 
isale of those papers with any person 
|Trepresenting a utility company, except 
;}as may be included in what you have 
said? <A. Except Mr. Graustein; not 
that I know of. ‘ 

Q. You finally sold the papers, you 
| Say, to Mr. Gannett? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Did you know that the cash pay- 
ment was supplied by Mr. Graustein’s 
company? A. We did not. 

Q. Did you know that Mr. Thomason 
| was trying to buy the papers? A. We 
| did not. 
| Q. You did not know that either of 
|those gentlemen was acting with the 
knowledge or consent of Mr. Graustein? 
| A. No, sir. 

- Or with a promise of support 
|from him?. A. No sir. 

Q. I take it, then, that even now you 
;cannot say of your own knowledge that 
ithe cash payment made by Gannett was 

supplied by the International? A. No, 
sir. In that case we represented the 
' Clark estate. 

Q. Whom did you represent in the 
Chicago Journal enterprise? A. The 
John Eastman estate, the owners of the 
| newspaper. 

Q When was the paper put in your 
| hands for sale? A. I would think about 
two years before we sold it, or a year 
| and a half. 

Q. Did you ever discuss the sale of 
that paper with anybody in the Interna- 
|tional? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or with any utility official? A. No, 
sir; not that I know of. 


|Had Sought Only One 


| Newspaper in Boston 
; Q. When did you first get in touch 
with Mr. Thomason relative to the sale 
|of this paper? 
| A. Mr. Thomason first approached the 
| owners of the Chicago Journal. We hav- 
‘ing a contract with them to represent 
|them, they called us in, which would be, 
|I think, six months before he bought it. 
- Did you know that the Interna- 

tional supplied any of the money that 
| went into that purchase? A. We did not 
| at_ that time. 
| Q. Did you ever learn it until this in- 
| vestigation developed ? , 

A. Only by common report among 
|newspapermen, No. evidence. 
Q. All right. Now, then, referring once 

more to the Boston situation, have you 

made any effort to buy any newspaper in 
| Boston except the Post? A. No, sir. 
| Q. Did you have more than one meet- 





;ing with anyone representing the Post? | 


|A. No, sir. 

| Q. In that instance I understand you 
;to say you did not represent any prin- 
|cipal? A. I did not. 

Q. Suppose you had found the Post 
for sale. 
of it? A. That is very easy. If they 
| will sell the paper I will sell it for them 
| within a week. That is our business. 
| Q. Did you know of somebody con- 
|; nected with a utility company that would 
|be interested? A. No, sir, 
| Q. Did you know that the Interna- 
jtional had gotten into the Boston 
;Herald? A. No, sir; not at that time. 
| Q. I just want to be sure that there is 
| no other instance where you have ap- 
proached any paper with a utility com- 


| pany as a client, except as we may de- | 


| velop something in the Hall and Lavarre 
{matter, A. I believe that is correct. 

Q. Had you known Mr. Hall for some 
|years? A. No, sir. 


|quainted with him? 
in my office in October, 1928. 

Q. Had you met Mr. Lavarre before 
that time? A. I had. 

Q. How long before? A, July 1, 1928. 
: Q. Did he come to your office? A. He 
id. 

Q. For what purpose? 
wanted to buy some newspapers, 

Q. Did he say where? A. No, sir. He 
asked me for recommendations, 


: (Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Retail Sales Gained 
| In May Over 1928 





Department Stores Report In- 
| crease of 2 Per Cent. 


| ‘Preliminary reports to the Federal Re- 
serve System indicate that retail sales 
|of department stores were two per cent 


larger in May of this year than in the, 


same month: last year, according to a 
statement June 9 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The full text of the state- 
{ment follows: 

| Total sales of department stores in 
May were 2 per cent larger than in the 
/corresponding month a year ago, accord- 


‘ing to preliminary, reports made to the | 


| Federal Reserve System by 461 stores, 
| Increase in sales was reported by 216 
stores and decrease by 245 stores. 

The change in sales varied consider- 


tably for different parts of the country, | 


ranging from an increase of 6 per cent 


‘in the Boston and Kansas City Federal | 


reserve districts to a decrease of 6 per 
;cent in the Atlanta district. 

Percentage changes in total sales be- 
_tween May, 1928, and May, 1929, are 
given by districts in the following table; 
| United States 
| Boston 
|New York 
| Philadelphia .. 
| Clevelaind 
| Richmond 
| Atlanta 
| Chicago 
1St. Louis ... 
Minneapajis 
Kansas City 
Dallas vin 
{San Francisco. ...¢.....%....08: 
| Note.—The month had the same 


. =13 
. 1.5 


—5.7 
- +4.5 
+0.4 
—3.9 
- +6.0 
—2.1 
+3.9 
num- 


Q. That does not answer the qvestion, | 


How did you plan to dispose | 


Q. When did you first become ac-| 
A. Mr. Hall came | 


A, He said he | 
| 


Q. Did you tell him that you had cer- 


+1.0| 


| with a list of banks to which permission 


| was granted during the same period to 
exercise trust powers were announced 
|June 8 by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 

Absorption of non-member: The Trade 
Bank of New York, N. Y., has absorbed 
the Tompkins Square Bank, New York, N. 
Y., nonmember. 

Merger and change of: title: The Mer- 
chants National Bank, Detroit, Mich.; has 
merged with the Dime Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Mich., a member, under the title of 
the Bank of Michigan. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 
Waupun, Waupun, Wis. 

Change of title: The Bingham State 
Bank, Bingham, Utah, has changed its title 
|to First Security Bank of Bingham. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
| powers: Marine National Bank, Erie, Pa.; 
First National Bank, Harvey, IIl.; First 
| National Bank in Bluffton, Bluffton, Ind.; 
First National Bank, Canon City, Colo.; 
Merchants National Bank, Brownsville, Tex. 
| (Supplemental); First National Bank, 
| Paris, Tex.; Skagit National Bank, Mount 
Vernon, Wash. (Confirmatory). 

1 


Decline Shown in Debits 


| To Individual Accounts 


sedate eet 
| Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week ended 
| June 5, made public by the Board June 
| 8, which included but five business days 
'in most of the reporting cities, aggre- 
| gated $16,449,000,000 or 11 per cent below 
| the total reported for the preceding week, 
} and 14 per cent below the total for the 
| corresponding week of last year. 

| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
| since January, 1919, amounted to ap- 
| proximately $15,600,000,000, as compared 
| with $17,676,000,000 for the preceding 
week and $18,133,000,000 for the week 
{ended June 6 of last year. 


State Bank of 


| Conferees Approve 


Census Bill Report 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.1 

he expects to call up the conference re- 
port for action by the House on June 10. 

The census and reapportionment bill 
| was debated June 8 by Senator Vanden- 
|burg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Repre- 
|sentative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
| Miss., in address radioed over the Co- 
|lumbia Broadcasting System. Speaking 
jin favor of the proposed legislation Sen 
| ator’ Vandenburg condemned the failure 
lof Congress to provide for reapportion- 
| ment on the basis of the census of 1920. 
| The Michigan Senator declared that 
'one Congressional district in Michigan, 
|represented by one vote in the House 
lof Rrepresentatives, has a population 
| approximately as great as the entire 
| State of Mississippi, with eight Repre- 
| sentatives in the House. 
| Senator Vandenburg declared “it is 
|unbelievable that Congress should have 
\failed to rectify such glaring dis- 
| crepancies.” 

“Opposition to this bill,” Mr, Van- 
|denburg continued, “has come chiefly 
;from States which would lose represen- 
|tatives if there were a reapportionment. 
Because I decline to question the motives 
|of my able colleagues’ in the opposition, 
|I prefer to look upon this as just a 
strange coincidence. Yet it might reflect 
a perfectly understable human emotion. 
| At any rate, it would be easier to under- 
stand than have been some of the argu- 
ments and efforts marshaled in the 
hostile debate.” 

Representative Rankin, who led the 
opposition to the measure in the course 
of its consideration in the House de- 
clared that reapportionment on the basis 
of the 1920 census had been opposed, 
| because that census was inaccurate and 
failed to give proper representation to 
the agricultural States. Rankin also at- 
tacked failure of Congress to include if 
the bill the amendment excluding aliens 
from the census for reapportionment 
| purposes. 

Under the present apportionment, he 
said, about 20 or 25 representatives are 
| alloted to some 5,600,000 aliens residing 
in the United States. 


Investigation Asked 
Of Radio Companies 


| Charge of Monopoly Is Placed 
Before President. 


Resolutions adopted by the Radio Pro- 
| tective Association, representing inde- 
pendent radio manufacturers, seeking to 
have the President’s law enforcement 
commission investigate “the apparent 
|immunity from prosecution enjoyed by 
| the radio trust,” were forwarded on 
‘June 8 to the White House by Oswald 
| F, Schuette, executive secretary of the 
| association. The resolutions, passed 
unanimously at the annual meeting of 
the association, follow in full text: 

Whereas, The Radio Corporation of 
| America, the American Telephone & 
| Telegraph Company, the General Electric 
| Company, the Westinghouse Electric & 
| Manufacturing Company, and the United 
| Fruit Company, with aggregate resources 
| of $5,000,000,000, have undertaken to 
| create an unlawful monopoly in the radio 
industry, and 

Whereas, Said radio trust has sought 
to destroy its competitors and to control 


every phase of the art of radio, includ- | 
ing communications, broadcasting, manu-| mit issued April 10, 1929, was modified Tampa 
‘facture, television and the talking movies,, by changing the required date of com-| fjq, 


| and 

Whereas, This attempted monopoly of 
the greatest means of mass communica- 
tion known to man is a menace to the 
safety of the republic, and 

Whereas, The unpunished violations of 
the antitrust laws by such a combina- 
tion of rich and powerful corporations, 
|and their offenses against independent 
competitors, tend to bring all laws into 
disrepute and to encourage lawbreaking 
by less wealthy and less powerful indi- 
viduals and corporations, y 

Therefore, Be it resolved, by the radio 
Protective Association as the represen- 
tative of the independent radio industry 


of America, assembled in annual conven- | 


JUNE 10, 1929 


Radio 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business June 6, as made public June 8. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs ..... ee ccccseey 
TMOUME tOS ... 2 2 ccececs 
Misc. internal revenue., 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal ..... TL MMO ee 
PEPGNUEDE cki0 ph ce esneord. ¢ 
Railroad securities....., 
MTR OUND, os SU. eae 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) ... 
Proceeds sale of 
eM. he css eb ede 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Other miscellaneous.... 


This Month. 


6,877,773.39 
10,424,118.75 


"393,095.50 
307,223.27 


Sine conte St *1,249,001.45 
surplus ‘ 
2,680.75 
532,790.66 
6,705,423.02 
| Total ordinary..... $34,809,948.41 
Excess of receipts ...... 
Excess of expenditures 


EXPENDITURES. 
+General expenditures .. 
t¢Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ....... 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal........., 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
SOND 2558'S aS owes es 
War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board . ‘ 
Alien property funds.., 
Adj. service cert. fund., 
| Civil-seryice ret. fund., 

Invest, of trust funds— 
Govt, Life Insurance... 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


'$1,984,728.99 


$34,992,464.03 
1,159,954.46 
464,241.75 
2,831,121.82 


""""86,216.44 


§23,374.17 
817,695.87 
§1,102,447.17 
$360,044.37 
§846,149.31 


§1,249,001.57 
9 


Total ordinary...... $36,270,677.40 
| Sinking fund........... 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments... 
Rec. from for. govts, un- 
der debt settlerments.. 
Rec. for estate taxes... 
Purchases and retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate 
credit banks) 
Forfeitures, gifts, 


ete... "$24,000.00 


$24,000.00 
$36,294,677.40 





MEUE iss econ atee 


Total expenditures. 


*Counter entry (deduct). 


7Figures for the fiscal year 1929 include $12,167,000 for loan made to the Hellenic 
republic under authority of the act approved February 14, 1929. 
for the month include $7,472.52 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
$735,834.27 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $13,740 and $1,275,090.19, respectively. 


tThe figures 


§Excess of credits (deduct). 


Last Year. 
$10,815,844.52 $9,014,522.30 


"417,997.25 
$26,683,047.71 


$15,954,485,42 


$35,516,321.58 


"187,613.78 


$42,637,533.13 $2,993,770,328.61 


$42,637,533.13 $3,464,285,132.36 $3,281,550,419.46 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 


¢ YEARLY 


INDEX 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


859) 


Finance 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$533 838,553.68 | 
1,720,408 ,608.97 | 
566,481,804.08 


Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$560,178,087.95 
1,782,333,087.38 
563 012,542.61 


28 605,562.67 
90,416,620.28 
15,449,764,43 

6,516 ,223.53 


4,558,684.82 
7,997,555.23 


27,007,659.20 
91,160,618,48 
162,888,069.68 
8,811,343,77 


2,657,626.02 50,368,290.13 60 045,504.44 | 


8,125,991.28 | 
26.593,356.94 | 
184.742.347.964 | 
$3,390,103,858.46 


$108,553,439.00 


4,597.66 
545,415.36 
1,486,649.07 


7,552,319.54 
26,405,877.42 
170,840,071.41 


$3,301,678,447.35 


$1,938,633,545.07 
585,101,802.52 
20,270,686.40 
178,971,341.00 
70,020,900.92 

8 580,106.08 


$1,803,122,706.57 | 
643 ,342,323.63 
20,176,503.58 
137,149,860.89 
18,045,644.95 
9,684,061.26 | 


1,441,449.46 
334,241.36 
2,471,585.27 


127.50 
100.04 
1,252,898.24 
$265,331.69 
$150,853.25 
§800,845.18 


$1,910,809.67 
$612,281.85 
15,310,227,74 
$§2,168,744.63 
111,716,953.97 
19,198,662,23 


8655,656.81 | 
§3,746,229.67 | 
30,482,737.85 

76,701.43 

111,951,542.00 | 
$618,328.83 

| 

253,335.18 48,951,274.50 

439,172.75 

289,648.70 

977,842.88 


58,426,640.3 
438,906,7 
81,577.8 
1,179,957.3 


5 
87,400.00 7 
2,404,290.84 9 





$2,829,088,949.16 


$370,277,100.00 $354,741,300.00 


61,250.00 1,435,500.00 | 
97,075,350.00° . 


92,575,000.00 | 
10,000.00 1, 


500,00 


2,933,400.00 
157,703.75 


618,367.05 
3,089,803.25 | 


$470,514,803.75 $452,461,470.30 











f 


Twenty-two applications of the R. C. 
A. Communications, Inc., for extension 
of construction permits for short-wave 
communications stations to August 1, 
were granted by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission June 7, which at the same time 
renewed the licenses of approximately 
50 R. C. A. Communications stations. 

Action on other applications also were 
made public by the Commission. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


applications: 
Extension construction permit to Au- 


gust 1, 1929, KUT Broadcasting Co., 
Austin, Tex. 


munications, Ine., Roeky Point, N. - 
WBU, WQA, WQQ, WQX, WQY, WFX, 


WKO, WIK, WQP, WIY, WPE, WAJ, 
WExX, WHR, WED, WEA, WEF, WES, 
WEL, WEC, WEM, WKP, WEB, WEE, 
WEJ, WQ0, WER, WQJ, WQD, WQF, 
WQE, WEN, WQI, WKJ, WEZ, WEYV, 
WLK, WKC, WQU, WQL, WQR. 

R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif.: KQJ, KUN, KSS, KEN, KEL, 
KEE, KES, KEJ, KKZ, KLL, KWE, 
KEM, KEB, KEI, KQG, KKW. 

R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Juan, Porto Rico: WGT, WGU. 

R. C, A. Communications, Inc., 
Brunswick, N. J.: WIZ. 

R. C. A, Communications, Inc.. Kahuku, 
Hawaii: KKH, KIO, KEQ, KKP. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Palo 
Alto, Calif, KNW; Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co, Oahu, T. H., KNN. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La, WNU; Boston, Mass., 
WBF; Hialeah, Fla., WAX; Mobile, Ala., 
WNN. 


Approval Is Given 
Acts of Commissioners 


| On motion duly made and carried, the 
|following acts of the Commissioners 
were approved: 

May 11, 1929. Radio Station WILM, 
Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wilmington, 
|Del. Modification of radio station li- 
| cense to change location of transmitter 
|in accordance with construction permit 





San 


New 


| issued April 6, 1929, approved by Com-| 


| missioners Starbuck, Saltzman, and La- 
fount. 

May 18, 1929. Radio Station KFLV, 
A. T. Frykman, Rockford, Ill. Modifica- 
tion of radio station. license to change 
| location of tramsmitter and imerease 
power to 500 watts in accordance with 
construction permit issued September 12, 
| 1928, approved by Commissioners Sykes, 
| Saltzman and Lafount. 
| May 14,1929. Radio Station KGGM, 
| New Mexico Broadcasting Company, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. Construction per- 


| pletion from May 15, to June 15, 1929, 
| Approved by Commissigners Sykes, La- 
|fount, Starbuck and Saltzman. 


|Permit to Install 
Crystal Control 


| May 14, 1929. Radio Station WCKY, 
| Harrison, Ohio. Assignment of construc- 
| tion permit No. 2-P-B.497 dated Febru- 
jary 14, 1929, to construct radio station 
j}at Harrison, Ohio, from L, B. Wilson, 
assignor, to L. B. Wilson, Incorporated, 
| assignee. Approved by Commissioners 
| Robinson, Sykes and Lafount. 

|__May 15, 1929.._ Radio Station WBBM- 
WJBT, Atlass Co., Inc, Glenview,. Ill. 


Radio Communications Stations Given __ 
Extension of Construction Permits 


Fifty Short Wave Licenses Renewed; Action on Other Ap- 
plications Taken by Commission. 


The Commission granted the following | 


Renewal of license: R. C. A. Com-| : P . , 
Y., covering installation of new equipment 


WTT, WDS, WKM, WQB, WQC, WIL,| 





Earl J. Smith and William Mace, D/b as 
Smith & Mace, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Modification of Station License to in- 
crease power to 50 watts in accordance 
with construction permit issued Febru- 
ary 16, 1929, approved by the Commis- 
sion, 

May 18, 1929, Radio Station WICC, 
Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
Easton, Conn. Construction permit to 
install erystal control transmitter ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

May 18, 1929. Radio Station WPTF, 
Durham Life Ins. Co. Raleigh, N. C. 
Modification of Radio Station License 


in accordance with construction permit 
issued April 18, 1929, approved by Com- 
missioners Sykes, Lafount and Star- 
buck. 

May 21, 1929. Radio Station WDOD, 
Chattanooga Radio Co, Imec., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Construction permit is- 
sued November 26, 1928, was modified by 
changing location from Lookout Moun- 
tain, Dade County, Ga., to approximately 
5 miles east of center of Chattanooga. 
Hamilton County, Tenn., and the time of 
completion from May 30 to June 30, 
1929. Approved by Commissioners 
Sykes, Saltzman and Lafount. 

May 23, 1929. Radio Station KGEZ, 
Kalispell, Montana. Assignment of Li- 
cense No. 126 dated January 7, 1929 to 
operate transmitter located at Elks Bldg, 
Main St., Kalispell, Montana, from Filat- 
head Broadcasting Association, assignor, 
to the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, 
assignee, effective as of April 29, 1929, 
approved by the Commission, 

May 23, 1929. Radio Station KGEZ, 
Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, Kali- 
spell, Montana. Application for renewal 
of license for Station KGEZ, to the 
Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, for the 
period ending 7/81/29 approved by the 
| Commision, 
| May 24, 1929. Radio Station WQAN, 
|The Scranton Times, Scranton, Po., re- 
jnewal license for the term ending 7/31/29 
|approved by Commisioners Robinson, 
|Starbuck and Lafount. 
May 24, 1929. Midland Broadeasting | 
iCo, Ine. Radio Station KMBC, Inde- 
|pendence, Mo. Modification of license 
‘eliminating the use of the transmitter 
jof station WHB located at 200 Union 
Station WHB located at 200 Union Sta- 
jtion Plaza, Kansas City, Mo., approved 
|by Commisisoners Sykes, Saltzman, and 
| Lafount, 
| 
Construction Permit 


‘At Tampa Approved 


| May 24, 1929. Radio Station WDAK, 
Publishing Company, Tampa, 
Construction permit to change lo- 
lcation of transmitter from Davis Islands 
ito Forest Hills Country Club. Approved 
by Commissioner Sykes, Lafount, Star- 
buck and Saltzman. 

The Commission designated the fol- 
|lowing applications for hearing: 
| Agricultural Broadcasting Co,, Crete, 
\Ill., WLS, construction permit: increased 
jpower to 60 kw. 

Alaska Packers Assn., Alameda, Calif., 
KFU Naknek, Alaska, KTZ, commercial 
licenses, 
| The Commission directed that the 





Schedule Announced 
Of Hearings Before: 
Trade Commissit 


Inquiry Into Publie Utilities” 
To Be Resumed June 13; 
Aluminum Case Near- 
ing Conclusion. 

The final hearing to take testimony on ? 


the complaint filed with the Federal 


Trade Commisison against the Aluminum ~~ 
Company of America charging monopoly 
under the Sherman Anti-trust Law is” 


|scheduled to be held on June 13, it was” 


announced on June 8 by the Commission. 
This hearing, it was explained orally 

at the Commission, will inelude the re-— 

buttal of the Commission following @ 


series of hearings at which the respond- 


ent took testimony, ; 

The full text of the colendar of pub- 
lic hearings and conferences with the 
Federal Trade Commission for the week 
follows: 

June 13: Colonel Ira C, Copley, owner 
of newspapers in Illinois and California, 
appearing at his own request. 

June 14: Joseph F. MeGowin, of Mo- 
bile, Ala., a director of The Mobile, Press; 
Victor H. Hanson, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of The Birmingham News; R. B. 
Chandler, publisher of The Mobile Press, 
recalled for a second hearing. 


Conferences Scheduled. 

Trade Practice Conferences: 

June 11.—Naval stores industry, steam 
solvent class; Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, 10 a. m3 
Commissioner G, S. Ferguson, Jr., pre- 
siding. Subjects proposed for discussion: 
Price discrimination, breach of contract, 
misbranding, fraud, misrepresentation, 
and secret rebates, 

June 13.—Waxed paper industry; sec- 
ond conference; Chamber of Commerce 


lof the United States, Washington, 10 a. 


m.; Commissioner Charles H. March pre- 
siding. Among practices discussed at 
the first conference were: Inducing breach 
of contract; imitation of trade marks or 
trade names, enticement of employes, 
defamation of a competitor or disparage- 
ment of his goods, use of inferior mate- 
rials, and discrimination in price by 
means of split shipments. Purpose of 
the second conference is to present and 
discuss reasons for revisions deemed nec- 
essary. 

Hearings before Commissioners: Final 
argument in the matter of Pan-Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Company, Inc, of 
New Orleans, manufacturers of concen- 
trates or syrups, before members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, June 12, 
Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of 
the Commission (Docket 1472). 

Trial Examiner’s hearings: Aluminum 
Company of America; June 13, Wash- 
ington, 10:30 a. m., room 2702, Federal 
Trade Commission; inquiry under Clay- 
ton and Federal Trade Commission acts; 
taking of testimony by counsel for re- ~ 
spondent; William W. Sheppard, trial ex- 
aminer; Richard P. Whiteley and E. J. 
Hornibrook, Commission’s attorneys 
(Docket 1335). 


Demand in China for Coin 
Sustains Market for Silver 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thrown upon the market. Under the cir- 
cumstances, China proved to be the chief 
support of the world’s silver market dur- 
ing the year. 

Approximately 89 per cent of China’s. 
bar-silver importation during 1928 was 
minted into silver dollars, for which there 
has been an increasing demand up- 
country on account of the suspicion of 
the natives in regard to the many 
varieties of bank notes issued by the 
various provincial governments. The 
dumping of the above-mentioned re- 
serves on the world markets might have 
depressed silver prices disastrously, had 
it not been for this situation in China. 

The arrival of the Nationalist Army 
in Peking in June, 1928, marked the 
inauguration of a six months’ era of 
peaceful conditions, bringing about an 
easier feeling in the Shanghai exchange 
market. Silver prices receded steadily 
to a low of 26 3-16 pence on December 
13. Another important factor contrib- 
uting to the downward movement of the 
exchange market was the placing of 
large orders for merchandise to be im- 
ported before the lst of February, when 
the new tariff was scheduled to go into 
effect. Huge supplies of bar silver ar- 
riving in Shanghai during the last quar- 
ter resulted in a drop in the price of 
the loeal dollar to a point below the 
@ost of production and created an easy 
feeling in local money circles. 


—— 


Tonight 
10:30 to 11:30 


Eastern Daylight Saving Time over Coast 
te Coast Network of N. B, C. 


Gala Broadcast Signalizing First Flight 
of the Great Northern's new transcon- 
tinental flyer—the 


EMPIRE 
| BUILDER 


with 
GRAHAM McNAMEE 
"s Foremost Radio 


COL, ROBERT P. LAMONT 
ary of Commerce , 
THE “OLD PIONEER” 
Famous Radio ter 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
Celebrated tone 
CHIEF TWO GUNS WHITE CALF 
Leader of the famous Blackfeet Indians 
PICKAR 
The Railway Minstrel 
The train on its flight will broadcast iteeis 
with snuaeed ae devices. 
Band music of incomparable harmony. 
News events attending a great transporte 
tiom pageant, 





j radio division be requested to have all 
district supervisors in the United States 
|make a careful check each month of ail 


‘tion in Chicago, that it respectfully peti-| Construction permit issued November | broadcasting frequencies and report the 


tion the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, to direct 


| 15, 1928, was modified by changing the 
| required date of completion from May 


| results to the Commission as to radio re- 
ception; such reports also to embody es- 


the law enforcement commission, re-|21 to August 21, 1929, Approved by |pecially what the supervisors ascertain 


cently appointed by him, 


| ber of business days (26) this year and | the apparent immunity from prosecution 
Q. When did you and he first begin | last year. 


| enjoyed by the radio trust. 


| man. 


May 18, 1929. Radio Station WNBZ, 


i 


to investigate | Commissioners Sykes, Lafount and Saltz-|with reference to the blanketing of 
jetty channels by high-powered broad- 


casting stations. 


F. before att pred 
Coast te Coast teabes of the BC 
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Prohibition 


P of Mark 
’ On Beer Held to Bar 


Trade Marks 


Invention Found to Be Lacking in Signal Process of Making 
To Show Error on Computing Machine) (etal Tubes Said 


- Registration for Malt Provision of Means to Obscure Figures on Register De- 
; clared to Be Mere Substitution of Parts. 


Opposition Is Sustained 
Where Likelihood of Con- 


fusion in Trade Is 
Found to Exist. 


SCHOENHOFEN COMPANY Vv. RUDOLPH 
LisKA. OPPOSITION No. 8820, Com- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The applicant was held not to be en- 
titled to registration of the word “Edel- 
weiss,” as a trade mark for malt syrup 
for food purposes, upon a finding that 
the opposer, while later in time as to 
the use of the mark upon malt syrup, 
was prior in time in the use of the mark 
on beer, it being stated that due to the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment there had been an enforced transi- 
tion from the production and sale of al- 
coholic beverages to non-alcoholic bever- 
ages, and this called for liberal protec- 
tion of trade mark rights affected by the 
enforced change. 

Confusion Held to Be Likely. 


EX PARTE JOSEPH A. V. TuRCK. APPEAL 
No. 1064, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1714964 was issued May 
28, 1929, to Joseph A. V. Turck for a 
calculating machine, on application No. 
451722, filed March 12, 1921. 

Claims 7 to 11, 14 and 15, drawn gen- 
erally to a computing machine having 
| as its object instantly to show the op- 
erator, “by means for obscuring the 
reading line of the machine’s register, 
when a mistake has been made through 
| failure to entirely depress a key or a 
key has been accidentally partially de- 
pressed,” were held to be unpatentable 
}over the prior art patents as involving 
| merely the substitution of one kind of 
| signal for another, the prior patents in- 
| cluding, in one device, means to operate 
|a bell when a mistake has been made, 
| and in another device, an interfering bar 
|to prevent operation of the keys. 

Claims 1 to 6, 12 and 13, being for 
specific combinations and including de- 
tails of construction necessary to bring 


thrust upward through the slot 69 in the 
key plate 70; and this tongue, thus 
thrust out above the key-plate serves to 
indicate visually the particular denomi- 
national order in which the operator has 
failed to properly depress a key. This 
indicator-mechanism enables him to pro- 
ceed immediately to correct the error, 
the signal-mechanism having signaled 
him, by’ the ringing of the bell, as soon 
as the error was committed. 

The patent to Hart shows a combined 
typewriting and computing machine pro- 
vided with a bar or interfering device 
45 which is actuated to be moved to a 
position to overlie the numeral keys 
whenever any numeral key has_ been 
operated to set the unit pin in any. 
column, This bar interferes with the 
operation of the keys, or at least warns 
|the operative not to operate the keys 


and set up new pins before the comput- | 


ing wheels have been operated to reg- 
ister the number that was previously set 
up on said pins. Said bar is connected 


The applicant’s contention that the|ihe elements together in an operative |t© Said general operator to be restored 
record of the opposed did not establish a I ty the Board stated, acim for | thereby to its normal ineffective position 


evidence of confusion was not sustained, 


is likelihood of confusion. 

William O. Belt for Schoenhofen Com- 
pany; Hosty & Irmiger for Liska. 

The full text of the opinion of Com- 
missioner Robertson follows: 

This is an appeal by Rudolps Liska 
(doing business as R. Liska & Son) from 
the decision of the examiner of interfer- 
ences in charge of trade marks sustain- 
ing the opposition of Schoenhofen Com- 
pany and holdings that Liska is not en- 
titled to register the wrod “Edelweiss,” 
as a trade mark for malt syrup for food 
purposes. 

The examiner of interference held, and 
no error is found in that holding, that 
the applicant began to use this mark 
upon malt syrup prior to the time that 
the opposer began to use it upon that 
product, but that the opposer had used 
this word as a trade mark for beer from 
a date long prior to any date claimed by 
the applicant for use of that term on any 
product. 

Previous Decision Cited. 

The examiner further ruled that the 
case fell within the ruling of the dis- 
trict court in Anheuser-Busch, Inc., v. 
Budweiser, 287 F. R. 243 (affirmed by 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the. Second 
Circuit in 295 F. 2. 306), in which it was 
held that a :.anufacturer of malt syrup 
would be enjoined from using the mark 
“Budweiser” thereon, in view of the 
plaintiff’s prior use of that mark on 
beer and near-beer. 

The applicant contends that the case 
should have been held ruled by the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit in Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. v. Decatur Brewing Co., 284 F. 
R. 110, where, under similar circum- 


stances, the plaintiff was held not en-| 


titled to an injunction against the use by 
the defendant of the term “Blue Rib- 
bon.” 

It is noted that in the latter case the 
court held that “Blue Ribbon” had been 
so much used as trade mark that the 
plaintiff’s right was limited to use upon 
the product for which it had been reg- 
istered. Applicant argues that a similar 
ruling should be made as to the term 
“Edelweiss” and refers to a number of 
dictionary definitions of that term. 

It is obvious that the court in the 
case cited and other courts in similar 
rulings have not differentiated between 
a coined mark and one that has a mean- 
ing, such as “Edelweiss,” which is the 
name of a well-known Alpine plant, but 
have differentiated between the words 
in common use as-trade mark for va- 
rious goods and a word which has not 
been so used. 

Limitation Is Rejected. 

There is nothing in this record to jus- 
tify the conclusion that the opposer’s 
rights should be limited because the 
term “Edelweiss” had been previously 
used as a trade mark by a number of con- 
cerns for various goods. 

In the case of John Sexton & Co. v. 
Schoenhofen Co., 287 O. G. 593; 50 App. 
D. C. 363, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia said: 


“Besides, the prior use of appellee of | 


the mark on beer would protect it in 
the extension of its use to other cereal 
beverages which would fall within the 
natural expansion of its business. The 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws for its enforcement, 
relating to the subject of prohibition, 
have compelled transition from the pro- 
duction and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
to nonalcoholic beverages, which calls 
for liberal protection of trade mark 
rights affected by this enforced change.” 

In the case of Small Grain Distilling 
& Drug Co. v. Four Roses Products Co., 
151 MS. Dec, 459 (affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in Four Roses Products Co. v. Small 
Grain Distilling & Drug Co., 378 O. G. 
506; —App. D. C. —), Assistant Com- 
missioner Moore said: 

“Even assuming that malt syrup bev- 
erages are nonalcoholic, still the opposer 
should be protected in the use of its trade 
mark by appropriating it to other cereal 
beverages in the natural expansion of its 
business, and particularly in view of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws for its enforcement 
which have compelled transition from the 
production and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages to nonalcoholic beverages, and 
which call for liberal protection of trade 
mark rights affected by the enforced 
change.” 


|more than the expected skill of a me- 
| Henry Love Clarke for the applicant. 
| The full text of the decision of the 
| Board of Appeals (Assistant_Commis- 
| sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ide 


‘and Landers) follows: 


| Appeal from Decision 


‘Of Primary Examiner 


| This is an appeal from the decision 
jof the primary examiner finally reject- 
ling claims 1 to 15, inclusive, of which 
the following are typical and are re- 
| peated for the purpose of illustration: 
| “1, In a calculating machine, in com- 
bination: a plurality of keys; numeral 
|wheels; actuating devices for said nu- 
}meral wheels rendered operative upon 
| movement of the keys; a shutter adapted 
to conceal the registrations made by said 
|numerals wheels; spring means for mov- 
ing said shutter into position for con- 
cealing such registrations; devices for 
normally retaining said shutter in inop- 
erative position; means operable on par- 
tial depression and release of a key for 
releasing said devices, to permit move- 
ment of said shutter into registration 
concealing position; a zeroizing crank; 
and connections between said zeroizing 
crank and said shutter operable during 
|a zeroizing movement of said crank for 
restoring said shutter to the normal in- 
— position; substantially as speci- 
ed. 

“4. In a calculating machine, in com- 
bination; a plurality of ordinal keys; 
ordinal registers; actuating devices for 
said registers rendered operative upon 
movement of the keys; a register ob- 
scuration device; means adapted nor- 
mally to prevent operation of said ob- 
scuration device; means operable on par- 
tial depression and release of a key 
for releasing said operation-preventing 
means, to permit operation of said ob- 
scuration device to its normal inoper- 
ative position; substantially as specified. 

“8. In a calculating machine, in com- 
bination; a plurality of ordinal keys; 
ordinal registers; actuating devices for 





said registers rendered operative upon | 


movement of the keys; a register ob- 
scuration device; means for normally 
preventing operation of said obscuration 
device; and means operable on partial 
depression and release of a key for ef- 
fecting the operation of said obscuration 
device; substantially as specified. 

“11. A cdlculating machine, in com- 
bination; a plurality of keps; an accumu- 
lator mechanism operable on. movement 
of said keys for effecting registrations; 
a registration-concealing shutter for 


visually indicating key mismanipulation; ' 


and means controlled by key mismanipu- 
lation for effecting the operation of said 
shutter; substantially as specified. 

“13. In a calculating machine having a 
registration sight-opening means, in com- 
bination; a plurality of ordinal keys; an 
ordinal accumulator mechanism operable 
on movement of said keys for effecting 
registrations visible in said sight-opening 
means; a device for visually indicating, 
in said sight-opening means, key mis- 
|manipulation; and means controlled by 
key mismanipulation for effecting the 
operation of said indicating device; sub- 
stantially as specified.” 

The references relied upon by the ex- 
aminer are: Felt, 992,950, May 23, 1911; 
Poole, 1,202,763, October 24, 1916; Hart, 
1,237,513, August 21, 1917. 

Appellant’s alleged invention is ap- 
plied te a computing machine of a well 
known type and its object is to instantly 
show the operator, by means for ob- 
securing the reading line of the machine’s 
|register, when a mistake has been made 
|through failure to entirely depress a key 
;or a key has been accidentally partially 
|depressed. Immediately that the read- 
|ing lire of the register is thus ob- 
| secured the operator knows that a mis- 
take has been made and may clear the 
|line by operating a zeroizing crank and 
|make the calculation correctly. The 
| partial depression of a key would result, 
jin any denominational order, a digit 
jother than that appearing on the cap 
|of the key depressed. 
| The patent to Turck shows a ma- 
|chine uf the type shown in the appli- 
cation in which there is an audible sig- 
|nal comprising a bell or gong and a 
|clapper carried by a bell-lever im- 
|pelled by a spring. The rear end of the 
bell-lever is normally engaged by the 
|tip of a trigger-arm adapted to be 
rocked to release the bell-lever to be 
impelled by the spring to cause the 
bell to be struck as 





Similar Rulings Reviewed. | a _ signal, The 


Similar rulings were made by this of-| 
fice in Virginia Dare Co, v. Virginia Dare | 
Extract Co., 151 MS. Dec. 663 and in ex| 
parte Valentin Blatz Brewing Co., 151) 
MS. Dec. 684. The facts in this case, as| 
above stated, bring it clearly within the| 
ruling in those cases, since the original 
use of the mark in question by the Scho-| 
enhofen Company long antedated any use| 
of the mark by the applicant. 

It is urged, however, that the opposi-| 
tion should he dismissed on the ground 
that there was no likelihood of confusion 
since, though applicant had been using 
its mark for some years, the record of 
the opposer establishes no confusion. 

It is well settled, however, that in or- 
der to sustain an opposition, it is not 
necessary that actual confusion be estab- 
lished, but that it is sufficient if the like- 
lihood of confusion be shown. 

It is unquestionable that there is a 
likelihood of confusion if the parties in 
question use the same mark upon the 
game goods. 


trigger-arm is actuated when a key has 
been partially depressed and released 
after such partial depression. When the 
key is fully depressed and released the 
machine is at normal and the trip-pawl 
and trip-lever arm that bears it are held 
in their depressed position, and the trip- 
lever prevented from tripping the bell- 
lever actuating mechanism. 

‘When the trip-lever arm, bearing the 
trip-pawl, is thrown upward, by reason 
of the failure of the operator to com- 
| pletely depress the key manipulated, an 
upwardly projecting tongue 68, at the 
| forward end of said trip-lever arm, is 


out in the decisions above cited, it: is 
thought that the extension of its mark 
|by the opposer to other goods was well 
within the rulings as to the normal ex- 
tension of business and it is held that 
the opposition was properly sustained. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 





For the reasons pointed | May 31, 1929, 


back of the numeral keys. 


|fective position at such times as not to 
interfere with the operation of the keys, 


except to prevent the operative from for- | 


getting to attend to the actuation of 
the general operator. Hart also pro- 
vides a shutter 72 for the dial wheels, 
which is arranged to cover the writing 
j line on the dial wheels at the same time 
| that the numeral keys are covered by the 
|intercepter bar. This shutter is partic- 
ularly useful to prevent the operative 
from writing. the wrong amount in the 
‘total column at the right hand side of 
|the work sheet. Upon striking a key to 
|print a digit in the units place in the 
|column, and then releasing said key, the 
carriage 7 advances one step, and the 
|tappet 13 engages the nose 62 of a spe- 
;cial jack 36 placed at the end of a row 
of jacks and having a link 37 to engage 
an arm 38 upon a rock shaft 39 to rock 
the latter. This movement of the arm 
|43 and rock shaft 44 swings forwardly 
{the bar 45 to overlie the keys 1 to warn 
the operative not to operate the keys un- 
til after the general operator has oper- 
jated. The movement of the general op- 
erator returns the bar 45 to normal and 
idle position back of the keys. 


‘Involve More Than Skill 
In Adapting Shutter 


|. In order to avoid the liability of error, 

in writing the proper total at the end of 
,;each line of the writing, there is pro- 
|vided a shutter for the dial wheels 24. 
| This shutter is carried up on the ends 
of arms 73, which are pivoted upon the 
|arbor 74 which carries the dial wheels; 
jand the link 75a is connected to one of 
{said arms 73, and extends rearwardly 
jto:an arm 
|shaft 44, so that when the bar 45 is 
| thrown forwardly over the keys, the 
shutter 72 drops behind the sight open- 
{ing 77 over the dial wheels,-so that 
the number thereon cannot be read. 
This avoids the liability of the opera- 
|tor writing in the total column the 
amount that shows in the sight hole, 
after the last number has been written 
and before the general operator is op- 
erated to carry said lash number into 
the adding wheels. 

The patent to Poole discloses a shut- 
ter closure for concealing a wrong to- 
tal, thereby making the totalizer such 
that it will exhibit the correct total or 
exhibit no total at all. The Poole device 
is applied to a machine having two sets 
of number wheels so that whenever the 
total passes through zero, the number 
exposed by the totalizer will be con- 
cealed by either the shutter 57 or the 
shutter 58 according as said number is 
positive or negative. 


jwith applicant’s and find it to be 
mounted by its supporting arms upon 
the axis of the numeral. wheels. It is 
not actuated by partially depressing 
and releasing key so that the key will 
;make an improper operation only when 
the unit digit is operated to cover the 
reading line so that the operative may 
jbe unable to read the reading line until 
the number has been added by manipu- 
|lation of the operating lever. Insofar as 
the claims merely involve the substi- 
tution of one kind of signal for another, 
we think the rejection by the examiner 
should be affirmed but in claims for spe- 
cific combinations which include the de- 
tails of construction necessary to bring 
the elements together in an operative 
relation, we think they call for more 
than the expected skill of a mechanic. 
Such claims involve more than skill and 
call for invention in adapting the shut- 
ter of Hart to a machine such as shown 
by Felt. In other words, it isnot ob- 
vious in the absence of applicant’s dis- 
closure that the link 75 of Hart con- 
necting one of the supporting arms 73 
of the shutter with the crank arm 76 on 
the rock shaft 44 that carries the key 
obstructing bar 45 is the equivalent for 
the wire 25 in Felt that carries the bell 
clapper. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to claims 1-6, 12 and 13. 

As to claims 7-11, 14 and 15, the de- 
cision of the examiner is affirmed. 

Limit of appeals to Court of Ap- 
peals, forty days. Rule 149. 





Expenditures on Ports 
Authorized by Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

tien served by the electrical system of 
the herbor commission and the other hy 
the Cenedian National Railwavs. In 
view of this, it is desired that the elec- 
trical service of the main section of the 
nort be extended to the eastern section 
bevond the cenal. The grain-convevor 
system is to be extended to handle the 
grain traffic in the port. 

At Three Rivers the Harbor Com- 
missioners pronose to construct certain 
cwalls. a nier 500 feet lone and approxi- 
mately 220 feet wide, in addition to seven 
new berths. That port serves an exten- 
sive territory and is an important indus- 
i triel point, 
| The funds for Chicoutimi will permit 
ithe comnletion of the extension work on 
:the existing wharves of the port. Tho 
|; 5.000 000 sum for Halifax is to be used 
for the improvement of deep water 
terminals. repairs to niers, sheds and 
permanent foundation floors and a 1,000,- 
000-bushel addition to the grain elevator. 


When the) 
it being held that it is sufficient if there | chanie and their rejection was reversed.|™achine is properly operated, this bar | 
| ;moves automaticallv into and out of ef-| 


76 pendent from the rock | 


We have compared the Hart shutter | 


To Display Novelty 


Seven Claims Rejected by 
Examiner Are Allowed in 


Ruling by Board of 
Appeals. 


EX PARTE WILLIAM J, ROBINSON. AP- 
PAL No. 1664, BoARD OF APPEALS OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1715099 was issued May 
28, 1929, to William J. Robinson for 
metal tubes and methods of making 
same, on application No. 602289, filed No- 
vember 20, 1922, 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 1 
to 5, 10 and 13, directed to a method of 
making metal tubes, as being for aggre- 
gations, was reversed on the ground that 
there is a cooperative relation between 
the first step which consists in produc- 
ing blanks in such way as to have a 
parallel grain and the second step con- 
sisting in extending the blanks length- 
wise of the grain into tubes. 

The rejection of claims 6 to 9, 11 and 
12 as being for aggregations, however, 
was affirmed, it appearing that the first 
step did not include any limitation as 
to so producing the cylinder that it 
would have a lpngitudinal grain, and that 
without limitation there was no coopera- 
tive relation with the final extruding 
step. 

Roberts, Cushman and Woodberry for 
applicant. 

Before First Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief Landers 
and Redrow. The full text of the de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals follows: 

Appeal From Final Rejection. 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
through 13. Claims 1 and 6 are illus- 
trative and are as follows: 

“1. The method of making metal 
tubes which comprises extruding metal 
into the form of a rod, cutting a section 
from the rod to form a blank, and sub- 
sequently causing the unheated metal of 
the blank to flow longitudinally of the 
axis of the blank into the form of a 
thin tube. 

“6. The process of making cold ex- 
truded metal tubes by impact extrusion 
which consists in cutting off a section 
of round rod stock to form a cylindrical 
blank, placing the blank so derived in a 
tube-forming extrusion die with its cyl- 
indrical axis coinciding with the axis 
of the annular outlet from said die and 
subjecting the blank to the impact of an 
extruding plunger acting thereon in the 
direction of said axis.” 

The reference relied on 
1314037, August 26, 1919. . 

This is an appeal from final rejection 
of all claims of the application on the 
ground of being for aggregations. 

The subject matter is that of manu- 
facture of thin walled copper tubing with 
transverse dents in the wall such as is 
used in constructive automobile radia- 
|tors. The essential steps or features in- 
volved are first shaping a round bar 
or thick walled tube by some method as 
by rolling or extruding that will produce 
a longitudinal grain in the metal then 
cutting this bar or thick walled tube 
into short lengths and extruding the 
short lengths in an axial direction into 
the final thin walled tubing then form- 
ing the transverse dents in the wall. 

Advantages Claimed. 

Certain advantages are pointed out 
which are alleged to result from a co- 
operation of these steps in the order 
in which they are disclosed, over the 
usual way of forming copper tubing com- 
prising starting with a thick disk 
punched from a rolled plate. Such disk 
has a grain running in one direction 
across it which obviously will not be 
symmetrical in all direetions relative to 
the punch and drawing die used to draw 
it into a tube. 

We consider the theory advanced by 
applicant to be reasonable and the prac- 
tical results as alleged to be sufficient 
to establish true cooperation between 
the several’ steps. The rejection based 
on aggregation is not believed to be war- 
ranted as to those claims which definitely 
include sufficient detail to come within 
the application of the theory. 

It is found that claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 
and 13 include specific reference to pro- 
ducing blanks in such way as to have 
a parallel grain and then extruding them 
lengthwise of the grain into tubes. 
These ¢laims are considered allowable. 





is Arberg 





Aggregation Found. 


Claims 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12 fail to 
include any limitation of the first step 
to so producing the original rod or cyl- 
inder that it would necessarily have a 
longitudinal grain. The rod might be 
cast instead of extruded rolled or drawn. 
If cast it would not have a longitudinal 
grain and the remaining steps of the 
claims not being therefore cooperative 
are open to the rejection of aggregation 
as applied by the examiner. The rejec- 
tion of this group of claims is affirmed 
on that ground. Without this essential 
limitation of the rod forming step which 
is cooperative with the final extruding 
step, the method of forming the rod or 
cylinder is not dependent with the step 
of extruding and axial and lateral in- 
denting. The reference in some of the 
claims of this group to broadly working 
the metal cold, adds no patentable nov- 
elty in this relation over the usual cold 
drawing of brass and copper. 

The rejection is affirmed as to claims 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12 but is reversed 
as to claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 13. 


Funds Voted to Participate 
In International Conference 


An appropriation of $34,000 for ex- 
pense of United States participation in 
the International Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, next month for revision of 
the Geneva Convention of July 6, 1906, 
and other purposes, is provided in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 86) passed by the 
House June 7 

The conference, according to the reso- 
lution, will deal with the revision of that 
convention for the amelioration of the 
condition of the wounded in the armies 
in the field, and the study of the re- 
vision of the code for prisoners of war 
adopted at The Hague in 1907. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
Fayette, Ind., acting chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, in 
charge of the resolution, said it was 
expected delegates would include repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State,’ 
War, and Navy Departments, 
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Patents 
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| Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and 


Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: Aggregation Claims:' Method of Making Metal 
Tubes.—Where the method of making metal tubes includes two steps, 
the first consisting in producing blanks in such way as to have a parallel 


grain, and the second step consisting 
the grain into tubes, held: Claims 


in extruding the blanks lengthwise of 
patentable, there being a cooperative 


relation between the steps the method including them both is not aggrega- 
tive. Claims 1 to 5, 10 and 13. Patent 1715099.—Ex parte Robinson. (Board 
‘of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 4 (Volume 


IV). June 10, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 
Metal Tubes.—Where the claims 


Aggregation Claims: 


Method of Making 
call for the method of making metal 


tubes comprising a first step of forming metal rods, but without any limi- 
tation to so producing them as to have a longitudinal grain, and a second 
step of extruding the blanks lengthwise of the grain into tubes, held: 
Claims unpatentable, being for aggregations, and no cooperative relation 
between the two steps of the method being specified. Claims 6 to 9, 11 and 


12, Patent 1715099.—Ex parte Robinson. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Office).—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 4 (Volume IV). June 10, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


P 


Calculating Machine.—Claims 7 to 11, 14 and 
15, covering a calculating machine provided with means to instantly 


show the operator when a mistake has been made through failure to en- 
tirely depress a key or through partially depressing a key, by placing means 


over the reading line of the machine’s register to obscure it, held: 


Un- 


patentable as involving merely the substitution of one kind of signal for 
another in view of the prior art disclosing means to operate a bell when a 
mistake has been made, and means consisting of a bar to interfere with 


the operation of keys when a mistake has been made. 


Claims 1 to 6, 12 


and 13, being for specific combinations and including details of construc- 
tion necessary to bring the elements together in an operative relation, 


were allowed over the art. 


Patent 1714964——-Ex parte Turck. Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


June 10, 1929. 
PATENTS: Patentability: 


Adaptation of Device: 


Valve Tool—A claim 


for a valve grinding tool that differed from a device for grinding cylin- 
ders only in specifying that it covered a device for grinding valves, but did 
not include structural features adapting it for that purpose, held: Antici- 


pated. Reissue Patent 17313.—Ex parte Davis. 


(Board of Appeals of the 


Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 7 (Volume IV). June 10, 1929, 


ATENTS: Applications: Claims: 


Incomplete Claims.—Where the valve 


grinding tool was intended to be used with valves having tapered seats, 
and the claim was rejected as being incomplete because it did not recite a 


tapered grinder, held: 


Reissue Patent 17318.—Ex parte Davis. 


Rejection reversed, claim being considered complete. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Office.—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 7 (Volume IV). June 10, 1929, 


RADE MARKS: 
Mark: 
point of time in the use of the mark 


Opposition: 


Confusion: J 0 
“Edelweiss.,—Where it appeared that opposer was prior in 


Enforced Change in Use of 


“Edelweis” as a trade mark for beer 


but it was later in time in using it on malt syrup for food purposes, held: 


Applicant not entitled to registration 


of the mark, since due to the enforce- 


ment of the Eighteenth Amendment there kad been an enforced transition 
from the production and sale of alcoholic beverages to nonalcoholic beverages 
and this calls for liberal protection of trade mark rights affected by the 


enforced change.—Schoenhofen 


ADE MARKS: Opposition: 


TF 


Company 
Patents).—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Confusion: ¢ 
sary that the opposer establish evidence or proof of confusion, since 


Liska. (Commissioner of 


June 10, 1929. 


Vv. 


Evidence of.—It is not neces- 


it is sufficient to show there is likelihood of confusion.—Schoenhofen Com- 


pany v. Liska. 
(Volume IV). 


eee 
Reserve Stocks of Steel 


June 10, 1929. 


(Commissioner of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 1 


Are Excluded 


From Consideration in Income Return 


No Profit or Loss Is Found on Materials Carried on 
Hand Continually. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Obviously the collector could not get at 
this amount from the book: figures of 
the company because it charged the steel 
material for each job at the market when, 
in fact, as stipulated, the same was sup- 
plied in part out of its own stock on 
hand which had cost it less than the 
market. Avoiding impasse both parties 
naturally turned to inventory. 
no suggestion in the stipulation that the 
collector compelled recourse to inven- 
tory. The taxpayer and the assessor 
both use inventory. The dispute is about 
the kind of inventory valuations that the 
taxpayer sets up. On account of rising 
prices for steel in 1917, 1918 and 1919 
valuation at the market of the steel in- 
ventory on hand at the end of each of 
those years figured out a considerable 
gain which went into the assessment for 
in come tax. After the fall of prices in 
1920 the taxpayer benefited by corre- 
sponding reduction of its assessment and 
tax. It has undoubtedly paid tax on 
some gains which it did not liquidate 
into cash money, just as it got credit 
later on for a loss not actually paid out 
of pocket. But that is no ground to 
cancel the tax. That is what recourse to 
inventory for income tax assessment 
means. The taxpayer has not taken his 
gains in Money. They are in his inven- 
tory and the collector ‘has to go there to 
find and assess them. I cannot see how 
this taxpayer stands in any different 
case than thousands of others whose in- 
ventory Values rose and fell in the pe- 
riod. Many who were entitled to it got 
relief under the Inventory Loss Abate- 
ment provisions of sections 214 (a) (12) 
and 234 (a) (14) of the revenue act of 
1918. The matter of such rebate for 
appellant was considered by the Board 
of Tax Appeals and it was denied after 
hearing and no appeal is prosecuted. Its 
valuation plan for its steel inventory 
wipes out all income from inventory 
gains and avoids the tax altogether, and 
so avoids all tax much more effectually 
than the mere abatement for loss con- 
templated and provided for by Congress. 
But its plan as I see it.is nothing more 
nor less than the old minimum inventory 
method which does not conform to the 
best accounting practice in trade or busi- 
ness. This for the obvious reason that 
it conceals the profits and loss of the 


There is | 


. 


narily kept and used in many lines of 
| business. The structural shapes and 
jplates were produced in Pittsburgh and 
used at remote points. A stock had to 
be, and was, kept on hand. Not enough 
of course to fill all contracts but enough 
“to insure prompt and orderly execution 
of contracts in view of delay, etc., in- 
cident to shipments from the mills and 
other exigencies affecting the availabil- 
ity for use when needed of material or- 
dered for a particular job.” There is no 
suggestion that the use was only when 
\there was unusual or extraordinary de- 
ilay of shipments, merely the “delay inci- 
dent to shipment.” Not a use confined 
to extraordihary “exigencies,” merely the 
exigency that the job has to be done here 
land the mills are at Pittsburgh. 


' Reserves Compared to Stocks 
Of Raw Material 


No stocks are carried on hand by mer- 
chants, manufacturers or fabricants from 
| choice. It is always done to insure or- 
derly and prompt dispatch of business 
necessitated because the production or 
accumulation of goods or materials is 
at one point and the business at another. 
Such considerations suggest no test for 
the tax collector. His test is whether 
there is a continued commingling in an 
indistinguishable mass and a productive 
use out of the mass in the business. If 
there is, and the gains of the business 
jare included in the increased value of 
[the mass, he must compare the changing 
‘values of it every fiscal year, and. that 
is what he has done in this case. The 
taxpayer had to carry a stock of steel 
‘and use it in. its business. It fell as 
llow as fifteen hundred tons in 1912 and 
rose as high as eleven thousand tons in 
1920, but fluctuated always in both quan- 
tity and value, and no cost price of any 
piece was ever to be distinguished in the 
mass. The collector rightly valued it at 
the market from year to year, assessed 
the increase, when there was any, with 
other gains and made deductions at the 
slump for losses. To upset this action 
seems to me to invite chaos in the col- 
lection of the revenues. 


Direct Handling 


Preferred by Contractors 
I am not unmindful of the words 








business and so defeats the object of | ,, 


keeping books. It arbitrarily picks out 
a time, December 31, 1916, when steel 
was at a certain price, and settles on the 
amount of steel that happened to be on 
hand at that time, and proposes to carry 
that amount at that same price through 
the ensuing years of price advance, and 
then upon the fall:of price and the re- 
turn to normal to resume inventory of 
all its steel at the market or cost if 
lower. Thus it eliminates consideration 
in particular years and defeats any as- 


|“emergency use” in the stipulation ap- 
| plied to appellant’s use of the steel which 
it proposes to put in minimum inventory 
I think the commissioner acceded to the 
use of the words “emergency use” in the 
stipulation as reflecting appellant’s 
mental processes about it. They refer to 
the contractor’s preference to handle the 
| steel direct from the mill to the place of 
fabrication and to the job without double 
handling at its yards when feasible; per- 
haps even direct from the mills to the 


oes with| job; the stipulation is not clear. It also 

Se nt eee some ;refers to the preference that the stock 
money by keeping an adequate stock of|be kept up to a desirable point as near 
steel on hand and using it on a con-|as feasible. But the words cannot have 
stantly rising market. But its plan of | any other reference or significance in the 
inventory valuation conceals the fact and|face of the plain admission in the stip- 
exvludes the Government from any /|ulation that production was remote from 
share. If it had held its stegl in its|the jobs to be done, and the material 
piles during the period there might be|had to be carried in stock and used to 
room for argument. But it did not. insure orderly execution of contracts, I 
The stipulation consists with the steel | take it that the same preference to avoid 
having been kept for about the same pur-| double handling of heavy stuff and to 
pose and used in about the same way| keep stock up is general, and so all such 
that stocks of raw material are ordi-' stocks are for “emergency” use in that 


Rejection of Claim 
~ For Valve Grinding 
Tool Is Affirmed 


Must Include Essential Struc- 
tural Difference Over Ref- 
erence, Board of Ap- 
peals Holds. 


Ex PARTE CLAUD A. Davis. APPEAL No. 
1701, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Reissue Patent No. 17313 was issued 
June 4, 1929, to Claud A. Davis for a 
valve tool, on application No. 217854, 
filed September 6, 1927. 

A claim for a valve grinding todl was 
held anticipated by a device for grind- 
ing cylinders where the claim differed 
from the reference only in specifying 
that it covered a device for grinding 
valves but did not include structural 
features adapting it for that purpose. 

The Examiner’s contention that the 
claim was incomplete and ambiguous for 
the rezson that it did not-recite a ta- 
peréd grinder, thereby adapting it to 
the tapered valve seats, was not su- 
stained. > 


Examiner’s Action Appealed. 


Owen and Owen for applicant. Before 
Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner 
Landers and Redrow, examiners in 
chief. The full text of the opinion of 
the Board of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 

the examiner finally rejecting claim 12, 
which is as follows: 
_ “12. A device for grinding valve seats, 
including a housing, means connected to 
said housing for engaging a valve seat 
element, a rotary grinder in the housing 
axially parallel to said engaging means, 
said engaging means and housing being 
angularly shiftable as to the valve seat 
to effect travel of said grinder, means 
for adjusting said grinder relative to 
said housing to vary the position of the 
grinder as to the valve seat, and means 
for rotating the grinder during said 
shifting.” 

The reference relied on is: Milkop, 
1114376, October 20, 1914. 

_ Appellant’s device is intended for use 
in grinding valve seats. It comprises a 
housing shown in section in figure 2 
which is adapted to be rotated about a 
pilot 5 positioned in the valve stem 
opening. The housing carries a rotary 
grinder located at one side of the axis 
about which the housing turns. This 
grinder is driven by the motor shown 
at 17 in figure 1. It is adjustable toward 
and from the valve seat by means of 
screw 11 and nut 12 shown in figure 2. 

The patent to Milkop shows a grinding 
machine adapted for use in grinding cyl- 
inders. It comprises a housing 10 on 
the lower end of which is a reduced ex- 
tension 14 that seats in a recess pro- 
vided by the clamping means shown sep- 
arately in figure 2. This recess is located 
at the axis of the cylinder. A rotary 
grinder is shown at 48 and this grinder 
is driven by the motor 45. The grinder 
is carried by the housing and it rotates 
about an axis parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. When the housing is rotated 
the grinder is carried around the inter- 
nal surface of the cylinder. The grinder 
is adjustable vertically by means of the 
screw 33 and handle 66. 


Claim Properly Rejected. 


The examiner states that in grinding 
a valve seat it is essential that the 
grinder be tapered at an angle corre- 
sponding” to the angle of taper of the 
valve seat and since the claim requires 
a device for grinding valve seats it is 
incomplete and ambiguous in not recit- 
ing a tapered grinder. We believe it is 
not necessary for appellant to limit the 
claim to a tapered grinder. It is con- 
ceivable that other shapes might be used 
in grinding valve seats. However, it is 
necessary that the claim include some 
essential structural difference over the 
disclosure in Milkop in order to be pat- 
entable thereover. The mere statement 
that the device is for grinding valve 
seats is not a definition of such struc- 
tural difference. We believe the claim 
was properly rejected on this reference. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 





sense. I do not understand that the court 
concedes any more to counsel’s argu- 
ments likening the use of steel from the 
pile to a borrowing from a neighbor than 
I do. Nor to the arguments about which 
structural piece came from the top or 
the bottom of the pile; nor to the matter 
of what pieces may have strayed in the 
pile all through the history. These are 
simply attacks upon the recourse to any 
inventories by the tax collector. I un- 
derstand it is not intended to strike 
down the acts and. regulations concern- 
ing resort to inventory for income tax 
assessments, but the court discerns in 
the case of this taxpayer a peculiar sit- 
uation amounting to an exception. It is 
to that conclusion, that there is anything 
peculiar about this stock carried or the 
uses made of it or the reasons for carry- 
ing it, that I can not agree. It was 
necessary to carry it because the. points 
of production, fabrication and use were 
remote; it was replenished as are other 
stocks, not evenly but with such inter- 
mittency, that the mass fluctuated con- 
stantly; on a rising) market it gathered 
the gains of the business and on collapse 
its shrunken value reflected the loss. If 
this taxpayer can get its money back so 
should thousands because the use of in- 
ventories is practically universal. Nor 
can the Government in the future count 
with any security upon the taxes it col- 
lects in times of rising prices. A span 
of years may even them up again and 
by this minimum inventory system of 
accounting payments cheerfully made on’ 
gains well recognized at the time will be 
recovered by the shrewd and wary at 
the ‘expense of the general. 

The tax*was laid and paid for the 
year 1918 when we had 10,000,000 men 
registered for war and millions in the 
field. The company ought not to get it 
back; nor for the year 1919 (dependent 
case No. 8359) either, when the men 
were coming back—mostly, 
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Calendar of Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calendars of the two 


Houses of Congress. 


This Calendar, corrected to date, will be printed 


weekly in the Monday issue. Changes in the status of bills will be printed 


daily. 


Title 2—The Congress 


S. J. Res. 3. Proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and members 
of Congress and fixing the time of assem- 
bling of Congress. Passed Senate June 7. 

8S. 312. For decennial censuses and au- 
tomatic reapportionments of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 
Passed Senate May 28. House passed, 
amended, June 6. Sent to conference June 7. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 

S. 15. To amend the act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Act entitled ‘An Act 
for the retirement of employes in the clas- | 
sified civil service, and for othér purposes,’ ; 
approved May 22, 1920, and Acts in amend- ' 
ment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended. Reported to Senate May 23. 

S. 215. To amene section 13 of the act, 
of March 4, 1923, entitled “An act to pre-,; 
vide for the classification of civilian posi- ; 
tions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services,” as amended by the 
act of May 28, 1929, Reported to Senate 
June 3, 

Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 7. Amending United States ware- 
house act regarding licensing, etc. Re- 
ported to House May 1. 

H. R. 2152, To promote organization by 
expanding in the foreign field service now: 
rendered by Department of Agriculture in 
requiring and diffusing agricultural in- 
formation. Reported to House May 1. 

S. 101. To provide for producers and 
others the benefit of official tests to de- 
termine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising same to the best advantage, and 
for acquiring and disseminating informa- 
tion relative to protein in wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the na-! 
tional defense by the creation of a cor-j 
poration of the Government properties at) 
and near Muscle Shoals in the State of 
Alabama. Reported to Senate May 29. 

H. J. Res. $4. Continuing appropriation 
for removal and relocation of Botanic 
Garden, Washington, D. C., under Federal ! 
building program. Passed House May 31. 
Passed Senate June 4. Approved June 6. 
Public Res. No. 6. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- | 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and su- 
pervised rural development. Reported to 
Senate June 3. 

S. 108. To suppress unfair and fraudu- 
lent practices in marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Passed Senate June 3. 

S. 1142. To continue, during the fiscal 
year 1930, Federal aid in rehabilitating farm 
lands in the areas devastated by floods in 
1927. Passed Senate June 4. 

H. R. 1. A bill to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing, 
and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus, of agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. Passed 
House April 25. Passed Senate, amended, ! 
May 14. House agred to conference re- | 
port June 7. 


Title 10—Army - 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. R. 1648. Authorizing, Treasury to is- 
sue short-term bills on a discount rather 
than an interest rate. Passed House May 
29. Passed Senate, amended, June 4. Con- 
ference report agreed to by Senate and 
House June 6. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United; 
States, to protect American labor. Re- 
States, to protest American labor. Passed 
House May 28. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 6, Amending definition of oleomar- 
garine. Reported to House May 1. 

H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines and liquors. Re-/j 
ported to House May 1. ' 

S. 1138. To amend section 8 of the act, 
entitled, “An act for preventing the manu- | 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulter- | 

- ated or misbranded or poisonous or delete- 
rious foods, drugs, medicines and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as 
amended. Reported to Senate May 28. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

S. 60. To amend subsection (a) of sec-| 
tion 26 of the trading with the enemy act, 
so as to authorize the allocation of the 
unallocated interest fund in accordance 
with the records of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Reported to Senate April 29. 

H. J, Res, 80. To extend the maturity 
date of the indebtedness of France for 
war supplies, Reported to House June 3. 

H. R. 3083. To amend subsection (a) of 
section 26 of the trading with the enemy 
act, as amended by the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, so as to authorize the 
allocation of the unallocated interest fund 
in accordance with the records of the Alien 
Property Custodian. Passed House May 29, | 
passed Senate June 5. i 


Title 24——Hospitals, Asylums, | 
and Cemeteries 


H. J. Res. 73. Amending the incorpora- 
tion of the American Hospital of Paris by 
increasing to $8,000,000 the total value of 
property the corporation may own at any 
one time. Passed by House May 22. 

S. 174. To provide for the establishment 
of a branch home of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the 
southeastern States. Passed Senate May 29. 


Title 31—Money and Finance | 

H. R. 3663, Appropriating an aggre- 
gate of approximately $1,376,000 to pay 
judgments of U. S. district courts and the | 
Court of Claims against the United States. | 
House passed June 7. Passed Senate | 
June 8. \ 

H. R. 3548. Reappropriating for * the 
fiscal year 1930 Ilederal aid appropriation 
balances in rehabilitating farm lands in 
the areas devastated by floods in 1927. 
House passed June 7. Passed Senate 
June 8, 

H. J. Res. 86. Appropriating $34,000 for 
expense of U. S. participation in an inter- 
national conference at Geneca, Switzer- 
land, in July, 1929, regarding amelioration 
of condition of wounded in armies in. the 
field and revision of the code for prison- 
ers of war. House passed June 7. Passed 
Senate June 8. 

H. J. Res. 88 <Appropriating $876 for 
granite entrance steps for postoffice build- 
ing. at Corinth. Miss. House passed 
June 7. Passed Senate June 8. 

H. J. Res. 91. Appropriating $3,500 for 
expenses of U. S. Pulaski Sesquicentennial 
Commission created by Pub. Res. 86, 70th 
Congress. House passed June 7. Passed 
Senate June 8. 

H. J. Res. ‘7. Appropriating $3,000,000 
toward acquisition of Squares No. 490, 491, 
and 533 and reservation No. 10, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including buildings 
thereon, etc., as a site for a municipal 
center, with $10,000 of the total immedialely 
available. House passed June 7. 

H. J. Res. 93. Amending an appropria- 
tion for a consolidated school at Belcourt 
within the Turtle Mountain Indian reser- 
vation, North Dakota, House passed June 7. 
Passed Senate June 8. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1453. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 


' 


' 


1 


of certain bridges. 
| H. R. 3600. To amend section 
authorizing construction of a bridge across 


Passed Senate June 8. 


5 of act 


the St. Clair river in Michigan. 
House June 7. Passed 


Passed 
Senate June 8. 


| Title 34—Navy 


S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works. Reported to Sen- 
ate June 3. ; 

S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 


line of the Navy, and for other purposes. 


Reported to Senate June 3 

S. 551. 
Marine Corps. Reported to Senate June 3. 
H, J. Res. 61. Making provision for train- 
ing of naval reservists. Passed House May 
§ 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. 616. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to lend War Department equipment 
for use at the world jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Passed Senate May 23. 
Passed House May 24. «Approved May 28. 
Public Law No. 5. 


Title 39—The Postal Service 


H. J. Res. 82. Providing additional 


money for payments on mail contracts un- | 


By Commander M. A. Stuart, 
| Medical Corps, United States Navy. 
> s . ! 
If. R. 2151. For adjustment of land grants | HE Navy has changed greatly Aitbtiaie ihb-piaak 
| comparatively i 
wooden ships, propelled by sails and depending 
| upon the vagaries of wind and tide, to the mod- 
| ern steel battleship with its complicated mechanism, 
moving swiftly and unerringly from place to place. 


der recent Supreme Court decision. Passed 
House May 31. Passed Senate June 4. Ap- 


proved June 6. Public Res. No. 7. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


to Northern Pacific Railroad Company. Re- 
ported to House April 29. 

S. 669. To amend the act of July 2, 1864, 
and the resolution of May 31, 1870, relative 
to northern Pacific land grants. Passed 
Senate May 29. 

S. J. Res. 5. 
“An act authorizing the erection for the 
sole use of the Pan American Union of an 
office building on the square between 18th 
St., C St. and Virginia Ave., in 


Washington, D. C.,” approved May 16, 1928 | 


Passed Senate June 4. 


Title 44—Public Printing and | 


Documents 


S. 1312. Mr. Heflin. Providing for print- 


ing of additional copies of Congressional | 


Record. Reported and passed June 4. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- | 


lar Possessions 

S. 168, Providing for the biennial ap- 
pointment of a board 
spect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands, 
Reported to Senate, amended May 16, 1929, 

H. J. Res. 83. Appropriating $25,000 for 
a commission to go to Samoa to study 
situation there. Passed House May $31. 
Passed Senate June 8, 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 571. To amend section 


mination of Federal control 
for the settlement of disputes between car- 
riers and their employes; to further 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 28; 1920. Reported to 
Senate May 31. 


| Bills Introduced 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 1455. Mr. Brookhart (for Mr. Metcalf). 
To amend the immigration act of 1924 in 
respect of quota preferences; Immigra- 
tion. 

S. 1455. Mr. Brookhart (for Mr. Metcalf). 
To amend the immigration act of 1924 in 
respect of quota preferences; Immigration. 


Title 20—Education 


S. 1454. Mr. Phipps. To provide for the 
beter definition and extension of the pur- 
pose and duties of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; Education and Labor. 

S. 1454. Mr, Phipps. To provide for the 
better definition and cational of the pur- 
pose and duties of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes; 
and LaBor. 


Title 23—Highways 
H. R. 3799. Mr. Ramey, Ill. To authorize 
the construction of a memorial highway 


from Springfield, Ill., to Vandalia, IIl.; 
Roads. 


Title 25—Indian 


H. R. 3757. Mr. Eaton, Col. Authorizing 
the Southern Ute and the Ute Mountain 
Bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, to sue in the 
Court of Claims; Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

Joint resolution. H. J. Res. 101. Mr. 
Hoch, Kan. Proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; Ju- 
diciary. 

S. J. Res. 55. Mr. Norris. Proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States abolishing the electoral col- 
lege; Judiciary. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1452. Mr. Goff. To authorize the State 
of West Virginia to acquire a bridge over 
the Kanawha River at or near Cabin Creek 
in said, State and to acquire the right to 
construct a bridge over said river at or 
near St. Albans in said State; Commerce, 

S. 1453. Mr. Jones. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of certain bridges; Commerce. 

S. 1453. Mr. Jones. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 


| struction of certain bridges, and for other 


purposes; Commerce. 

S. 1452. Mr. Goff. To authorize the 
State of West Virginia to acquire a bridge 
over the Kanawha River at or near Cabin 
Creek in said State and to acquire the right 
to construct a bridge over said river at or 
near St. Albans in said State; Commerce. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 3798. Mr. Woodruff, Mich. To pro- 
vide for the retirement of disabled nurses 
of the Navy; Naval Affairs. 


Navy Orders 


The following Ensigns, Class 1929, 
have been detached from the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., to duty as fol- 
lows: 

To U. 8S. S. Arkansas: Erie V. Dennett, 
Donald T. Eller, Arthur 8S, Hill, Maurice 
B. Hinman, Carl A. Johnson, Ralph C. 
Lynch, Jr., Rob R. McGregor, Robert J. 
Rambotham, Edward ©. Stephan, Frank 
B. Stephens, and Paul L. Woerner. 

To U. 8. 8S. California: Augustus R. St. 
Angelo, Earl A. Junghans, Harold E. Kar- 
rer, William E. Pennewill, William 8. Sto- 
vall, Jr., Charles E. Trescott, William H. 
Watson, John B. Webster, Robert H. Wil- 
kinson, Thomas P, Wilson, and Albert H. 
Wotton. 

To U. 8S. 8S. Cincinnati: 
son, Leonard T. Morse, 
Oliver. 

To U. S, 8. Colorado: Abraham L. Baird, 
Frank A. Brandley, Leonard V. Duffy, 
Edward R. Hannon, Wiliam T. Hastings, 
Jr., James M, Hezlep, Wilfred J. Huels- 

‘kamp, Gerald L. Huff, Frederic 8. Keetty, 
| Philip R, Osborn, Calvin A, Walker, Jr. 


Edwin N. Dod- 
and William 


To U. 8. 8, Concord: Awtrey L. Bond and | Jr. Herbert J. Hiemenz, Fraucis D. Jordan, | the payment of the value of tools, the pri- 


John V. MecAlpin, Jr. 
To U. 8. 8. Florida: Carl G. Christie, 
Harry N, Coffin, William L. Dye, Carl B. 


To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of thes| 


Reported to Senate and passed June 4. | 


Amending the act entitled | 
| There is a story current in naval circles of an inci- 


of visitors to in- | 


204 of the act | 
entitled “An act to provide for the ter- | 
of railroads 
and systems of transportation; to provide | 


Education | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


nox vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In these articles presenting a 


| The present series deals with 





j 


century from 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount, 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that’ it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Topical Survey 
south sea islands 


after a few days 
Public Health. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable out 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Health Principles Tested in Navy Are Employed 


| For Protection of Entire Population of Nation 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Tenth Article—Relation of the Navy to the Nation’s Health 


It is recorded that fresh water obtained from some 


in the early days became so foul 
storage aboard in the heat of the 


Tropics that when the casks were opened the odor 


was so overpowering they could be approached with 


difficulty. 


imagined. 


slow-moving 


dent which occurred during the passage of a fleet of 


naval vessls through the Straits 
present conception, a more or less 
power plant. 


through this strait.” 


ahead, God bless your soul.” 


* * 
WHILE 


man, 


Air and water are essential for 
life. 


days. 


and hatches during heavy weather 





ducts and electrically driven fans 
artificial ventilating system. 


: . 


* 


vessels were equipped with sails and, according to our 


Th captain of one of the vessels sent 
the following signal to the Admiral in Command: 
“Unless the wind and tide abate, 
The admiral, being by nature 
somewhat of a poet, arose to the occasion and replied 
as follows: “As long as you have wood and coal, steam 


a ship at best is not a natural habitation of 
the adaptation of steam as the source of 
power and the increase in size of the individual ships 
have operated to constantly improve living conditions 
on board for both officers and crew. 


Without air an individual will die within a few 
minutes, while without water it is doubtful if the 
strongest individual will survive for a period of five 


In place of imperfect natural ve c 
terfered with because of the necessity of closing ports 


of the modern ship together with the height of the 
upper decks above the water permit the location of 
air intakes so that, except under unusual circumstances, 
a constant supply of fresh air is assured all hands 
at all times by means of an extenSive system of air 


HE water supply of vessels comprising the old Navy 
was carried in wooden casks which were re-filled 
with fresh water brought from the shore in the dif- 
ferent home and foreign ports visited during a cruise. 


of Magellan. The 


rudimentary steam 


I cannot make it 


This method of 


The sensation attendant upon the use of 
such water for drinking purposes may be readily 


Considerable loss was experienced through evapora- 
tion and leakage so that careful guarding was neces- 
sary to conserve the supply from one port to the next. 
Needless to say, fresh-water bathing while at sea was 
a luxury not indulged in. 
ship, evaporators of large capacity are installed and 
furnish a continuous supply of distilled water, ample 
for all necessary purposes. 


On board the modern battle- 


% * * 


N PAST years, and to a lesser extent at the present 
time, contaminated water has been one of the prin- 
cipal means by which the germs of typhoid fever and 
other infectious diseases of the digestive system have 
been carried from one person to another. 
of a vaccine or a suspension of killed typhoid bacilli in 
salt solution have been used with other measures to 
prevent the occurrence of this disease. 


Injections 


typhoid prophylaxis was first em- 


ployed upon an extensive scale by the British in 1898 


in 1 


the maintenance of 


procedure. 


medicine. 
entilation often in- 


during the past 1 


at sea the stability the prevalencé of 


also advisable for 


which comprise the polluted waters, 


a their troops in India and still more extensively 
0 during the Boer War. 


Voluntary typhoid vaccination was introduced among 
United States Navy personnel in 1911 and was made 
compulsory the following year. 
the Navy has record of nearly 500,000 injections of 
typhoid vaccine, representing one of the most com- 
plete series of observations in connection with this 
The knowledge acquired as a result is 
available to all interested in this sphere of preventive 


At the present time 


The general improvement in milk and water supplies 


5 or 20 years has helped to reduce 
typhoid far below that of previous 


years but antityphoid vaccination is still of inesti- 
mable value during tha presence of a national calamity 
such as the Mississippi flood of 1927. Vaccination is 


all those going to tropical countries 


or those who cannot resist the temptation to swim in 


In the next article, to be published in the 


emergencies. 


issue of June 11, Commander M. A. Stuart, 
Medical Corps, U.S. N., will discuss the Navy’s 
relaiion to the Nation's health in domestic 
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Giese, Russell A. Hart, 


land F. Miller, Edward J. O'Donnell. 


Walker, Jr. 
Dobbin: 


and Hiram §. 

To U. 8. 8. 
Supply Corps. 

To U.S. 8. Idaho: Samuel C. Anderson, 
Whitmere S. Butts, Edward C. Folger, Jr., 
Leonard O. Fox, Marvin G. Kennedy, Eg- 
bert A. Roth, Leroy C. Simpler, Donald 
F, Stillman, Richard G. Visser, and 
Mathis B, Wyatt. 


Henry S.. Cone, 


ely, Robert N. S. Clark, Robert W. Denbo, 


Clayton C. McCauley, Frederick W. Kuhn, 
Claude V. Ricketts, John R. Yoho. 

To U. S. S. Marblehead: Winston S. 
Brown, Clayton C. Marcy and Seraphin B. 
Perreault. 

To U. S. S. Maryland: Harvey D. Akin, 
William §S. Arthur, Francis R. Duborg, 
Joseph “B. Duval, Jr., William L. Kabler, 
Edward F. Hutchins§ John R. Moore, Paul 
J. Nelson, Lowell T. Stone and Albert F. 
White. 

To. U. S. S. Memphis: James M. Farrin, 
Clarence J. Moore, and Stanley C. Strong. 

To U. S. S. Milwaukee: Herbert Nash 
and Knight Pryor. 

To U. 8, S. Mississippi: Richard R. Ball- 
inger, Finley E. Hall, George L. Kohr, Lee 
E. McIntyre, Adolph J. Miller, Charles 
C. Morgan, William J. Richter, Bruce A. 
Van Voorhis, George H. Wales, and Jacob 
W. Waterhouse. 

To U. S. S. Nevada: Kenneth H. Gar- 
rett, Willitm S. Gates, Lloyd H. Jones, 
Thomas E. Kent, Jr., Albert D. Lucas, 
Henry J. McRoberts, Carl A. Peterson, 
Roderick S. Rooney, Delos E. Wait, Wil- 
liam G. Waltermire, and Ernest C. Collins, 
Supply Corps. 

To U. 8. S. New Mexico: John Andrews, 
Jr., Joseph B. Berkley, Howard C. Bernet, 
Joseph Berzowski Joseph P. Canty, Daniel 
Carlson, Lamar P. Carver, Walter 8. Den- 
ham, William B. Epps, Melvin M. Martin, 
Robert D. McGinnis, Emery Roughton and 
Charles A. Meeker, Supply Corps. 

To U. 8. S. New York: Roy S. Benson, 
John W. Davison, George H. Deiter, Dean 
B. Dowling, Howard R. Garner, Pat L. 
Humprey, Roy Jackson, Jack H. Prause, 
Claude W. Stewart, and Charles 0. 
Triebel. 

To U.S. 8S. Oklahoma: Edward J. Bacher, 
Charles R. Fenton, Allan M. Gray, Gus- 
tave N. Johansen, Calet B. Laning, Rob- 
ert B. McCoy, Charles F. Phillips, Albert 

W. Strahorn, Philip A. Walker, David J. 
hWersh, and Burl H. Bush, Supply Corps. 

To U. S. S. Omaha: Gordon F. Duvall, 

Raymond 8. Keyes, Jr., and Charles E. 
| Weakley. 
| To U. 8. 8. Richmond: Robert J. Connell, 
| Samuel A, Lincoln, Jr.. and Frank Novak. 

To U. S. S. Saratoga: Laurence C, Bal- 
dauf, Jacob W. Britt, Benjamin Coe, 
| Royce P. Davis, James H, Flatley, Jr., 
Paul Foley, Jr.. James T. Hardin, John 
| Raby, and Henry B. Twohy. 

To U. 8S. S. Tennessee: William C, Allen, 
Charles E. Brunton, Edwin G. Conley, Wil- 
liam T. Easton, Lloyd K. Greenamyer, 
Charles K. Hutchison, Roy L. Johnson, 
John H, Keatley, William A. Marchant, 
William H. McClure, and Harold Nielsen. 

To U. S. 8. Texas: Frank M,. Adamson, 
Granville C. Briant, Robert C. Brownlee, 
2nd., William D, Buckalew, John A. Collett, 
Charles H. Crichton, Thurlow W. Davison, 
William J. Galbraith, Edwin P. Martin, 
Henry 8. Parsons, Jr. and Earl T. 
Schreiber. 

To U, S. S. Utah: George W. Ashford, 
George K. Carmichael, John F. Davidson, 
Reynold D. Hogle, MacDonald Mains, Dom- 
inic L. Mattie, Harold A. MacFarlane, 
Elliott W. Parish, Jr., George A. Sharp, 
|} Donald F. Weiss, and Thomas R. Wilson. 








| brust, William I. Darnell, David T. Fer- 


| rier, James L. Foley, Nickolas J. F. Frank, 


| James H. Mills, Jy., John P. Rembert, Jr., 
Leslie Ly, Richardson, and Warner 8. Rod- 
} imon, 


To U. S. S. Detroit: Charles T. Fitzgerald : 


To U. S. S. Lexington: George F. Beards- | 


Milton C. Dickinson, Robert A. Heinlein, | 


Oliver G._ Kirk, | 
John H. McElroy, Clair L. Miller, Cleave- j 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


| The Comptroller General of the 

United States, as head of the Gen- 

eral Accounting Office, must approve 

of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures | made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-26747. (S) Distinguished-service 

awards—Pay for. The decision in 27 Comp. 
Dec. 1, holding that an officer of the Army 
‘to whom a certificate of merit was issued 
| while an enlisted man is entitled to an 
|}award of the distinguished-service medal, 
in lieu thereof, under the act of July 9, 
1918, 40 Stat., 870, and to receive the addi- 
tional pay of $2 per month from the date 
of award of the medal while on active serv- 
|ice, whether as a commissioned officer or 
| enlisted man, should be limited in its ap- 
| plication to cases where the award of the 
medal is made in lieu of a certificate of 
merit, and not extended to cover other 
,cases of distinguished-service awards for 
| which additional pay is authorized by the 
| said act. 
: A-26745. (S) Public Property—Disposi- 
tion of recoveries for damages in transit. 
Recoveries from common carriers either in 
actual cash or by deductions from the car- 
rier’s bills for damage to or loss of public 
property’ while in transit are for depositing 
and covering inté the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 21 Comp. Dec, 632 dis- 
tinguished. 

A-27174. Standard Construction Con- 
tracts — Liquidated damages — Lighthouse 
Service. It is the general rule that 
compliance with the terms of article 9 
of the Standard Form of Government Con- 
struction Contracts as to the 10-day writ- 
ten notice relative to delays in performance 
is a condition precedent to the contractor’s 
right to remission of liquidated damages 
for any delays alleged to have been due 
to unforeseeable causes beyond the control 
and without the fault or negligence of the 
contractor, within the meaning of said ar- 
ticle 9 of the contract. Exceptions to said 
rule are to be made, however, in those cases 
where the evidence establishes that the 
jfacts as to the causes of delays were 








‘over night, was destroyed by fire. 8 Comp. 
Gen. 420. 

A-25986. (S) Transportation—Depend- 
‘ents—Army officer. Payment of commercial 
| cost of transportation of dependents under 


j 


| the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 631, is not 
| authorized for travel of dependents of an 
{officer of the Army prior to issuance of 


,orders assigning him to a new station. 
| Elmore v. the United States 61 Ct. Cls. 173; 
| Fortson v. the United States 63 Ct. Cls. 333. 


| A-26804, A-27106. Contracts—Default of 
the contractor — Excess costs—Set-off. 
Where a contract provides that in the event 
of the default of the contractor the Gov- 
ernment may procure articles elsewhere 
and hold the contractor responsible for any 
{excess cost occasioned thereby and the con- 
|tractor defaults thereby necessitating the 
procurement of supplies from other firms 
| any excess cost of such supplies above their 
}cost under the contract is chargeable to 
|the defaulting contractor and may be col- 
‘lected by set-off of amounts otherwise due 
under other contracts. 


A-27316. (S) Contracts—Delays—Exten- 
sions of time. There is no authority un- 
der the Standard Government Form of Con- 
struction Contract for administrative of- 
ficers to grant extensions of time because 
|of delays in completion of work. Any ad- 
| Justment of time for performance required 
on account of extra work or changed con- 
ditions is not for settlement as an exten- 
|; sion of time. . 
A-27348. (8S) Quarters—Rental allow- 
ance—Termination of assignment. Under 
paragraph 1819 (4) (d) Naval Regulations, 
the approval of the Department to vacate 
constitutes the termination of an assign- 
|ment of quarters—not the recommendation 
| of the commanding officer. An approval 
}given long after the quarters were vacated 
j and after a permanent change of station 
, does not change the fact that the quarters 
. Were in fact, under the law and regula- 
; tions, assigned to the officer at his perma- 
nent station under which circumstances 
; payment of rental allowance under the pro- 
; Visions of section 6 of the act of June 10, 
1922, as amended by act of May 31, 1924, 
43 Stat. 250, is not authorized. 
i A-26444. (S) Transportation of private 
jmount of Army officer on change of sta- 
jtion. An Army officer who, upon change of 
| station, has his private mount transported 
to his new station by a private shipping 
}concern on his own volition and on his own 
|not “entitled and at his own expense, is 


not entitled to reimbursement for the 
amount expended therefor. 
| A-26932. Contracts—Liquidated dam- 
;ages—Completion date contingent upon 
date general construction was to be com- 


|known to the contracting officer at the pleted. Where a contract for plumbing 
times of such delays and that the rights of | Work was required to be completed by the 
the Government were in no manner prej- | date work under the contract for general 
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Marshall, Logar, ed. and tr.. Fairy tales 
of many lands, famous stories from the 
English, German, French, Italian, Ara- 
bic, Russian, Swedish, Dinish, Nor- 
wegian, Bohemian, Japanese,’ and other 
sources, translated and edited by . . 
with an introduction by Roma Gans. 314 
p. Phil., The John C. Winston co., 1928. 

29-10212 

Motor characteristics. (Gage hand books; 
electrical manufacturing series of prac- 
tical information) I illus., N. Y., The Gage 
publishing co., 1929. 29-10161 

Paramore, Edward E., jr. The ballad of 
Yukon Jake, by ... Black and white 
illustrations by Hogarth, jr. New York, 
Coward-McCann, inc., 1928. 29-10207 

Ramos Carrion, Miguel. La careta verde 
y El senor gobernador, por... y Vital 
Aza; edited with notes, exercises and 
vocabulary by J. Warshaw and Ethel 
Vaughan. (International moderen lan- 
guage series) 260 p. illus. Boston, Ginn 
and co., 1929. 29-10210 

Rose, Mrs. Mary Davies (Swartz). A lab- 
oratory handbook for dietetics. 3d ed. 
269 p. Illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-10160 

Saudek, Robert. Experiments with hand- 
writing. 394 p. London, G. Allen & Un- 
win, 1928. 29-10232 

Schmidt, Henrik J. Your patent, how to 
sell or otherwise commercialize it. 126 
p. N. Y., Euclid publishing co., 1929. 

E 29-10157 

Schrodinger, Erwin. Collected papers on 
wave mechanics, by ... translated from 
the second German edition. 146 p. Lon- 
don, Blackie & Son, 1928. 

29-10168 

Shurter, Edwin Du Bois. Practical speech- 
and Charles Almer Marsh. 247 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 

. 29-10209 

Smith, Arthur Douglas Howden. John 

Jacob Astor, landlord of New York, by 


J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. 
Stamp, Sir Josiah Charles. 
factors in modern life. 
P. S. King & son, 1929. 
| Stander, Henricus Johannes. ., . . The tox- 
emias of pregnancy. (Medical mono- 
sraphs, vol. XV) 161 p. Baltimore, The 
Williams and Wilkins co., 1929. 
29-101 
| Tate, Leland B. The Virginia guide; a 
manual of information about Virginia, 
compiled, published and copyrighted. 189 
p., ilus. Lebanon, Va., 1929 29-10235 
| Vanier, Joseph F. Dictionary of aero- 
nautical terms in abridged form, Ger- 
man-English-French; French-English- 
German. 141 p. N. Y., The American so- 
ciety of mechanical engineers, 1929. 


29-10192 
Some economic 
279. p. London, 
29-10147 


53 





Welson, James Beavan. Insurance office 
organization and routine; a textbook for 
the examinations of the Chartered in- 
surance institute, by . and F. H. 
Sheriff, with a foreword by C. R. V. 
Coutts. 281 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pittman & 
sons, 1928. 29-10143 

Whitehead, -Alfred North. The aims of 
education & other essays, 247 p.N; %,. 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-10164 

Wilson, Samuel Mackay. A _ souvenir of 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the permanent settlement of the city of 
Lexington, Kentucky; battle of Lexing- 
ton fought April 19, 1775, city of Lex- 
ington named June 4, 1775, city of Lex- 
ington settled April 14-19, 1779. 20 Pp. 
Lexington, Ky., 1929. 29-10237 

Wood, Bertha M. Foods of the foreign- 
born in relation to health, by ... with 
a foreword by Michael M. Davis, jr. 2d 
ed. 110 p. Boston, M. Barows & co., 1929. 

29-10159 

Zaechry, Caroline Beaumont. Personality 
adjustments of school children, by .. . 
with an introduction by William Heard 


Army Orders 


Capt. George Joseph Schladt, Ord. Dept. 
Res., to duty at Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Capt. William S. Barrett, 
Ser., from Fort Bliss, Tex., 
Colo. 

Capt. Stockbridge C. Hilton, Inf., from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Detroit, Mich. 

Maj. John G. McDonnell, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Dept., par. 26, S. O. 118, amended. 

Capt. James C. Short, Cav., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Rome, Italy. 

Capt. Harry L. Hart, Q. M. C., from Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., to Ecole de )’In- 
tendance, France. 

_First Lieut. David Minot Houston, Spe- 
cialist Res., to duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 

Second Lieut. Ernest H. Wilson, Inf., 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Roy E. Craig, Cav., from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Manila, P. I. 

Each of the following officers of the Cav., 


Chem. War. 
to Fort Logan, 


from Manila, P. I., to the station indicated | 


after his name: Capt. Alfred J. de Lorimier. 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; First Lieut. Charles P. 
Amazeen, Fort Clark, Tex, 

Capt. Evan K. Meredith, Inf., University 


of Washington, Seattle, Wash., to San Fran- j 


cisco, Calif. 

Capt. Harry W. Ostrander, Coast Art., 
from Fort Eustis, Va., to Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Capt. Thomas J. Betts, Coast, Art., is in 
addition to his other duties, detailed for 
duty with the Organized Reserves of the 
Third Corps Area, Washington, D. C, 

Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Art., from Fort Eustis, Va.. to Fort 
Monroe, Va.: First Lieuts. Frank C, McCon- 
neH, Clarence H. Shabacker. 

Second Lieut. George V. Ehrhardt, Cav., 
from the Presidio of Monterey, Calif., to 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Second Lieut. Prentice E. Yeomans, 
Cav., from Fort Huachuca, Ariz., to Fort 
Sheridan, Il. 

First Lieut. John William Waterman, 


worth, Kans. 

Capt. Frank W. Romaine, Med. Corps, 
from the Army and Navy General Hospi- 
tal, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., to 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Capt. Josiah W. Worthington, Veteri- 
nary Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Capt. Ralph B. Stewart, Veterinary 
Corps, from Fort Riley, Kans., to Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. 


from Carlisle Barracks, Pa., to Fort Robin- 
son, Nebr. 


making; the extempore method, by .. .: 


-; With 16 illustrations. 296 p., Phil., : 


29-10158 | 


Chaplains Res., to duty at Fort Leaven-' 


Capt. Irby R. Pollard, Veterinary Corps, 


Kilpatrick 306 p. 
ner’s sons, 1929. 


illus. N. Y., C.. Serib 
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Bartlett, William W. History, tradition and 
adventure in the Chippewa Valley. 244 
p., illus. Chippewa Falls, Wis., The Chip- 
pewa printery, 1929. 29-10239 
Bolitho, Hector. The New Zealanders, by... 
illustrated by Harry Rountree. (The out- 
ward bound library.) 176 p. London, J. 
M. Dent, 1928. 29-10314 
| Boxer, C. R., ed. and tr. A Portuguese~em- 
bassy to Japan (1644-1647) translated 
from an unpublished Portuguese ms., and 
other contemporary sources, with com- 
mentary and appendices. 64 p. London, 
K. Paul, 1928. 29-10296 
Busby, Horace W. Practical sermons of 
persuasive power, a series of, gospel ser- 
mons’ delivered at different places 
throughout the brotherhood. 1 v. Brown- 
wood, Tex., Way of truth publishing co., 
1929. 29-10307 
Carver, Arthur Henry. Personnel and labor 
problems in the packing industry. (The 
Institute of meat packing studies.) 226 
p. Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago press, 1928. 29-10289 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Foreign commerce dept. 
Commerce and economic resources of our 
outlying territories and possessions; ter- 
ritory of Alaska, territory of Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Virgin 
i Islands, Guam, American Samoa, Panama 
Canal Zone. 60 p., illus. Washington, D. 
C., Foreign commerce department, Cham- 
ber of commerce of the United States, 
} 1929, 29-4246 
| Dudley, George W. Compendium of re- 
| ligious and scientific reflections. W. Dud- 
ley, D. D. 96 p. Chicago, 1929. 29-10304 
Du Hausset, Mme. ... Memoirs of Madame 
de Pompadour, by .. . her waiting- 
woman, translated with an introduction 
by F. S. Flint. (The Broadway library 
of xviii century French literature.) 253 
p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1928. 29-10244 
Ewaldius Erik. A catechism of psychology. 
150 p. Oakland, Calif., Messiah’s advo- 
cate, 1929. 29-10303 
Giblin, Ronald Worthy. The early history 
of Tasmania, the geographical era, 1642- 
1804, by ... with three plates and twelve 
; charts. 341 p. London, Methuen & co., 
1 1928. 29-10246 
| Hatch, William John. The land pirates of 
India; an account of the Kuravers, a re- 
markable tribe of hereditary criminals, 
their extraordinary skill as thieves, cat- 
tle-lifters and highwaymen etc., and their 
manners and customs. 272 p. London, 
Seeley, Service & co., 1928. 29-10245 
Hill, Norman Llewellyn. The public inter- 
national conference; its function, organ- 
ization and procedure. (Stanford books 
in world politics; G. H. Stuart, editor.) 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity press, 1929. 29-10290 
| Houser, Martin Luther. Abraham Lincoln’s 
| message to Horace Greeley. p., illus. 
Peoria, Ill., Printed by E. J. Jacob, 1929. 
29-10240 
Jackson, William H. .. . The pioneer pho- 
| tographer; Rocky Mountain adventures 
with a camera, by . . . in collaboration 
with Howard R. Driggs, illustrated from 
sketches and photographs made by the 
author. (Pioneer life series.) 314 p., 
illus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book co., 1929. 29-10238 
Levy, Rosalie Marie, comp. Heart talks with 
Jesus. 2d series. 177 p. illus. N. Y., 
Rosalie M. Levy, 1929. 29-10306 
McCullough, Wava. The bride; her book 
of memories. 94 p., illus Chicago, The 
* Reilly & Lee co., 1929. 29-10292 
| Milligan, Lambdin P., defendant. The Mil- 
ligan case, edited by Samuel Klaus. 
(American trials, editor, S.Klaus), N. Y., 
A. A. Knopf, 1929. 29-10186 
he monks of Kublai Khan, emperor of 
China: or, The history of the life and 
i travels of Rabban Sawma, envoy and 
plenipotentiary of the Mongol khans to 
| the kings of Europe, and Markos who 
as Mar Yahbh-Allah III became patri- 
arch of the Nestorian church in Asia; 
translated from the Syriac by Sir E. A. 
Walis Budge, with 16 plates and 6 il- 
lustrations in the text. 335 p. illus. Lon- 
don, The Religious tract society, 1928. 
29-10247 
Menroe, Will Seymour. The spell of Bo- 
hemia. (the spell series) 511 p. Boston, 
‘L. C. Page & co., 1929. 29-10310 
Nichcls, Nathan Round. Round, Rounds 
genealogy, descendants of John Round 
of Swansea, Massachusetts, who dies 
1716 and Rounds families of undeter- 
mined relationship. 259 p. illus. Congress 
Park, Il, 1929. 29-10242 
Rhoades, Elmer Lamont, ed. Merchandising 
packinghouse products, by ... with the 
cooperation of sales executives of the 
| packing industry. (The Institute of meat 
| packing studies). 452 p. illus. Chicago, 
Ill, The University of Chicago press, 
1929. 29-10288 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu. The journal 
of Edward Montagu, first earl of Sand- 
wich, admiral and general at sea, 1659- 
1665, edited by R. C. Anderson. (Publi- 
cations of the Navy records society. vol. 
LXIV) 328 p. illus. London, Pritned for 
the Navy record society, 1929. 29-10243 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
| sion of the United States Daily. The 





Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Internal Revenue News—Vol. 2, No. 12, 
June, 1929. Issued monthly by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment. Subscription price, 50 cents 
per year. (27-26746) 
Exveriment Station Record—Vol. 59, Index 
Number. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. (Agr. 9-832) 
The Agricultural Situation—Vol. 13, No. 6. 
A Brief Summary of Economie Condi- 
| tions, issued monthly by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
| Agriculture. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. (Agr. 26-1797) 
Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 38, 
No. 11, June 1, 1929. Issued twice a , 
month. Subscription price, $4 per year. 
Agr. 18-1837) 





udiced by the failure of the contractor to 
give the required written notice. 

A-27246. Contracts—Alleged Extras— 
| Specifications, Where contract work is ad- 
vertised in specifications and a drawing, 
and the drawing shows certain letters which 
are not explained in the legend thereto, the 
contractor is not entitled to an excess over 
the contract price for constructing the 
work in accordance with the drawing and 
specifications when no explanation was 
sought or made of the unexplained letters 
on the drawing. 

A-27306.. Property, Private—Loss by 
fire—Panama Canal. Under the appropria- 
tion “Maintenance and Operation, Panama 
Canal,” which authorizes the payment of 
claims for losses of or damages to prop- 
erty arising from the conduct of authorized 
business operations and claims for dam- 
ages to property arising from the main- 
tenance and operation, sanitation, and civil 
government of the Panama Canal, and for 


| construction was completed, the date when 
the general construction work was com- 
pleted is controlling and the plumbing con- 
tractor is not entitled to remission of 
liquidated damages for delay after that 
date in completing its contract when the 
delay was not due to any causes specified 
jin the contract for which the remission of 
| Slquidiees damages would be authorized. 
A-25986. (8S) Transportation—Depend- 
‘ents—Army officer. Payment of commer- 
poled cost of transportation of dependents 
under the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 631, 
is not authorized for travel of dependents 
of an officer of the Army prior to issuance 
of orders assigning him to a new station, 
Elmore v. the United States 61 Ct. Cls. 173; 
Fortson v. the United States 63 Ct. Cls. 333. 
A-27218. Personal services—Engineers, 
Indian Service. The furnishing of plans 
and specifications for rethodeling the heat- 
ing system of the Tomah Indian School, to 
be furnished under specifications and not 


| 


| ‘To U.S. S, West Virginia: Carl R. Arm- | 


such other expenses as the Governor may | performed under Government supervision, 
|deem best to promote the maintenance, | for a lump sum price for the completed job 
etc.,,of the eanal, there is no authority for| may be considered as nonpersonal service 
‘and payment therefor may be made from 
‘vate property of employes of the canal, | the nontribal funds, “Indian Moneys, Pro- 
| that were lost when a canal building ir |ceeds of labor, Tomah School.” 6 Comp. 
j Which they were permitted to be stored | Gen. 73, 
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The Weekly Index 
Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
YEARLY 


( INDEX 862) 


Statistical Studies ae Ges 


Said to Minimize 
Business Cycles | Accounting 
Taxation Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad. - j 


‘ Creuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- Page 1, Col. 5 
Industrial Concerns Declared | cuit, rules reserve stocks of steel kept} Petition of Wabash Railroad for 
To Plan Activities on Basis 


on hand continuously should not be! leave to intervene in anti-trust pro- 
considered in computing income of com-|ceedings denied by Interstate Com-, 
Of Facts Ascertained 
In Surveys. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
a very sensitive interdependence, one | 
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state’ Commerce Commission for au- | nounced, 
thority to acquire control of Buffalo, : 


0. 


Report of Federal Reserve Board 
shows decline in debits of individual | 
accounts for week ended June 5. ! 

Page 7, Col. 4 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 

President Hoover submits two sup- 

plemental appropriations to House, fa- 
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y of All News. Contained in Today’s Issue 





Baltimore & Ohio applies to Inter- | of Federal Reserve System are an-| vestigation of financing of purchase 


Page 7, Col. 4} Witt. 


proves 13 rules adopted by gypsum in- 


pany. (Kansas City Structural Steel Co. | merce Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 4., 
upon another, in this progress. 


v. Commissioner.) e : 3 
Page 4, Col. 1 Rate complaints filed with the at 
Joint Congressional Committee on /|terstate Commerce Commission. 
One of the important recommendations | 
made by the Comimttee was that still) 


Internal Revenue plans inquiry into | pigeeg : Page 6} 
operations of estate tax and adopts Reduction in freight rates on export 

more information is needed about our | 

economic life—more facts on which it | 


grain is debated in House. 
will be posible to base judgment and 
plan action to maintain our future bal-| 
ance and progress. 


Treasury Department. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


over-assessed taxes 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 

peals. 








form for reports of tax refunds a 


Refunds, abatements and credits for | ments show increase in number of em-| 
announced by | ployes and in compensation. | 


Page 4 | Dimmit County, Tex. 


voring funds for District of Columbia 
airport and for participation in inter- 
national radio conference. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Monthly compilation of railway state- 





| Page 6, Col. 7| Senate approves six appropriation 
| Interstate Commerce Commission au-| measures already passed by House, 
thorizes San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf| which now go to President. 
| Railroad te build extension of line in Page 3, Col. 1 
| Daily statement of the United States 
| Page 6, Col. 3; T 





Page 3, Col. 4| ported rayon yarn by chief of rayon di- 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after. March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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New books received by the Library 
Witness: 





f newspapers. E. D. De- | of Congress. 
Page 9 
Page 7, Col. 2] Government books and publications. \ 
Stone, Clay and Glass “age 9 | Twenty-five Pieces of Orien- 


Products Foreign Relations 
as : ; sState Department notifies France 
Trade Commission affirmatively ap-|that American film producers propose 
to withdraw from French field if quota 
requirements are not modified. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 
Page 1, Col. 3} Funds are voted in House to provide 
T il id Thei |for American participation in interna- 
extiles an eur tional conference for revision of Ge- 
neva Convention. 


talia Donated by Kirkor 
Minassian of 


New York. 


| 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| Shabu, the poetical work apparently of 

| Prince Mirza Nured-Din, son of Mirza 

I, Khan Bakhtiyar, written in Persian small 

| _ hand in the sixteenth century; one of 

| | the Book of Isharat, an Arabian treatise 

| | on philosophy, by Abdullah ibn Mehmed 

||| Emin, written in Persian in the eigh- 
|teenth century; and one of the Mun- 


| sha’ati Nibsi, in the original binding, prob- 





ustry and. accepts eight rules as ex- 
ressions of policy. 











Products 
Full text of analysis of data on im- 





Page 8, Gol. 4 
| Changes announced by State Depart- 
|ment in personnel of foreign service. 

| Page 3, Col. 7 


Consvel 


Senate and House conferees agree on 
conference report on census and reap- 


ision, Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 





















Ss. oe ‘Siecin! Taal 2 Pinpat easury. . Bice portionment bill. | , 

Economic statistics are winning for) none ook ae oa Chisitn rer Page 7 Production Statistics | Page 1, Col. 6 ||| ably of the eighteenth century, contain- 
themselves an incomparably more impor- | $ w ‘ Cc a € rnment has authorized} _ Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- Production of sodium compounds, not} President transmits to Senate nomi- ||| ing letters and sketches of Turkish 
tant place in American life than they | a t eeeer ert meee fi including table salt, in 1928 amounted to | nation for Assistant Secretary of ||| literary men 

P ‘ : 1, ommunication expenditures of $29,000,000 for port | ice. 06.38 5 B f Mines | Treasury; and judicial nominations ae 
formerly occupied. Their collection and | | development, Trade Commissioner at! Page 9 ae short tons, Bureau of Mines | v5 J Page 3 Col. 7 A series of beautifully decorated 
effective use have expanded by leaps | Postal Service | Montreal states. ' International Finance . : Page 5, Col 5 | Majority leader outlines programa of panels contain in manuscript quotations 
ate fetta sesagich hea| Delegations from, South a coal Shipping Board sdgcuatntnenes | Demand for silver dollar coinage in j ‘| House, including plan for 3-day re- || attributed to Ali, Haji Yadigan, Sadi, 
. je see, Sites, foe: Se ae eee of rate conference agreement. China sustained silver market in 1928 cesses, pending agreement with Senate |||Mchammed bin Dost Mohammed, and 


become standard equipment in our busi- 
ness offices. 

And this tendency is proving of in-| 
calculable benefit to our whole commer- 
cial structure. It contributes to sta-| 
bility. In the old days, when statistics 
were sparse (and, moreover, were often | 
regarded with distrust or positive aver- 
sion, as something “tiresome” and 
“dreary”), business men were afflicted— 
much more than they now are—by feel- 
ings of confusion and bewilderment. 

In the absence of knowledge, they were 
much more susceptible to baseless fears. 
They grew panicky more easily. And, 
on the other hand, gusts of unwarranted | 
optimism or recklessness were more apt 
to carry them away. They did not feel 
themselves to be on really solid ground. 
Thus, prosperity was more precarious, 
and numerous oportunities were lost to 
business men. Where they might have | 

































| 
grasped, they groped. ih 
| 


Facts Replace Guesses. 

With the wealth of statistics available 
today, things are very different. The} 
business man can see, with some degree 
of certainty; what the conditions are} 
that bear on his activities. He is not 
readily swept off his feet. Rumors and 
surmises have less influence on him. If 
he feels that all may not be well in his 
tine of business, he consults authorita- 
tive figures, makes deductions, and com- 
parisons, checks up the varied aspects, 
appraises and interprets—and, very 
often, this serves to allay completely any 
Gperenension that he may have felt. 

agueness is being banished. The fact 
is replacing the hunch. 

It is difficult to estimate the potency 
of all this in helping to do away with 
needless “booms and slumps”—minimiz- 
ing depressions and straightening out 
the once distressing or disastrous curves 
of the American “business cycle.” 

Let me give you just a few examples 
of the way in which business men are 
using commercial statistics now. A man- 
ufacturer of cotton underwear uses data 
on employment, food costs, general pro- 
duction, and commercial conditions as 
guides for his own business. One steel 
manufacturer watches particularly the 
statistics of agriculture, building con- 
struction, automobiles, railroads, and ex- | 
ports in order to see how the consump- 





tion of steel may be affected, while prices, | || 


wages, and living costs are watched as| 
bearing on wage questions. | 
Practical Usefulness Proved. 

A maker of coal-handling machinery 
watches the growth of industries, mines, 
and railroads by means of current fig-| 
ures, so as to gauge the opportunity of 
his firm for sales in these lines. A civil 
engineer uses business figures to prove 
the prospective demand for a product, 
such as steel beams for residential con- 
struction, by comparing data on popula- 
tion, residential construction, lumber cut 
by regions, retail price of lumber in the} 
East, and wholesale price of steel beams. 
So you see that statistics, in all such 
cases, are of the greatest practical use- | 
fulness. 

Comprehensive as our statistics are in| 
many lines today, there is, nevertheless, 
an acute need for more of them. The} 
committee on recent economic changes | 
found, for instance, that there is little | 
statistical information concerning the | 
“service” industries—the recreational | 
agencies, the hotels and restaurants, the 
“gas” stations, the automobile repair 
shops, and many other activities which | 
have been developments of recent years. 

The Committee also pointed out that 
little or nothing is known with definite- 
ness as to the movement of workers 
from the farm to the city. Nor is there 
definite information as to the activities | 
of such workers as they find places for | 
themselves in the factories or the stores | 
of the cities. | 








There is need for still an- | 
other type of information—this concern- | 
ing the hours of labor, the number of | 
workers, and their earnings, in many 
branches of endeavor not now covered by | 
statistics. Further expansion and more 
thorough analysis of price statistics are, 
desirable. 


half of those industrial groups and re-! inb activity as long as productivity can 
gions which I mentioned a moment ago. be consistently increased. 


dynamic, 
gence—for more leaders. 
tee declares that this problem of leader-| the various elements in our ,economic 
ship “demands deliberate public atten- life must place upon one another, for 
tion and control,” and it continues, “re- 
search and study, the orderly classifica- | 
tion of knowledge, joined to increasing | "Trance 


| still to be studied, and it urges that we} 


Selling and 


to site selected at conference with | 


Postmaster General. Page 6, Col. 1/ in face of depressing effect of dumping 





Radio Commissioner William D. L. | 
| Starbuck says improved radio recep- | . 
tion should not be jeopardized by li. | Business 
censing of additional stations. | See Accounting, Taxation. 
Page 3, Col. 4! See Special Index and Law Digest on \ 
Radio signals found to be intensified | page 8. 
followng magnetic storms, as result of | Labor 
experiments conducted by Bureau of | 


‘ing areas an increase in crop of winter Control of Marketing 
wheat over crop indicated May 1 is! 4 ‘ f 
‘ d diti ¢| Legislation will benefit agriculture 
| forecast; reports made on condition of | hut < inadequate for complete solution 
spring wheat, rye and barley. of farm problem, says Representative 
Page 1, Col. 7 | Ketcham. 
American hog products should find) 
good market in England this ,year, As- | 


Decisions Affecting 





Page 2, Col. 1 
Senate debates conference report on 


tween wire and wireless communica- | ommended by Bureau of Labor Statis-! Fertilizer imports showed increase in Page 3, Col. 2 


tions services is ordered by Senate. ties. :* i 1928, according to Department of Com- | Retailing 
Page 1, Col. 4| _Page 1, Col. 2/ merce. | : : 
| Radio Commission completes alloca-| See Distribution, Railroads. Page 1, Col. 2) Retail sales of department stores in 
tion of frequencies in continental short | Patents Secretary Hyde revises quarantine 


on Florida fruit to prevent reshipment 
into territory in the South and West. | Trade Practices 


(Board of Appeals of Patent Office.) : Page 1, Col. 6| Trade Commission announces sched- 
Page 8, Col. 7! Fs wg nig «Soll ping ebay on export|yle of hearings and conferences for 

’ : ae. veek beginning J 10. 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- ; Page 6, Gol. 4 week beginning June Page 7, Col. 7 


| fice allows seven claims on process of! ¥ c 
| making metal tubes. (Ex parte T Chemicals and Allied Trade practice conference scheduled 


wave band for point-to-point public 
utility communication. | 





Rejection of claim for valve grinding 
Page 3, Col. 4|tool is affirmed. Ex parte Davis. 

Radio Commission grants 22 appli- 
cations for extension of construction 
permits of communications stations; | 
licenses of 50 communications stations 
renewed; other action on applications 


announced. |liam J. Robinson.) Products for metal lath and kraft paper indus- 
Page 7, Col. 5 Page 8, Col. 4 Ron ; f : .,._ |tries, according to Trade Commission. 
See Service and Personnel, Law En-| Board of Appeals of Patent Office | See Purchasing, Production statistics. Page 10, Col. 7 
forcement. A rejects seven claims for calculating! Construction See Production, Stone, Clay ana 
| See Finance, Government Finance. | Sean oe Crene no invention. (EX| See Distribution, Railroads. Glass Products. 
e * + F “KK. ° 
Distribution Page 8, Col. 2| See Taeantive Management, Labor. | Service and 
eet Tariff Machinery | 
| Aviation United States Customs Court upholds | See Executive Management, Patents. Personnel 


See Communicati vice. | , stom 
i? tunication, Postal Service. | tarig on Holland biscuits. ‘ 


Cae Y Mines and Minerals 
age 3, Col. | 


Gasoline production by cracking | Education 7 
process and capacity of cracking plants | Charles R. Mann, Director of the 
increased last year. | American Council on Education, tells 
Page 1, Col. 4 | Advisory Committee on Education to 





See Finance, Government Finance. 
Exporting and Importing 


Fertilizer imports showed increase in 
1928, according to Department of Com- 


Trade Marks 


Opposition to registration of trade 
; mark for malt is sustained by Comms-; 





Page 1, Col. 2 


Changes in State bank membership : Federal Trade Commission in its in- | ’ 

















them to anybody in the International 
office? A. I have never been to the/| true? 


International office with Hall and La-'! 
varre. | that you made? <A. We did not. 


Q. Not with either of them ? A. No, 
sir. Neither has Mr. Graustein ever 
the Committee asserts that “through ig-| mentioned the name of Hall or Lavarre: 
of economic principles, or|to me, or I to him. | 
skill, may well make complete control} through selfish greed, or inadequate Q. Can you tell us what places you 
of the economic system a possibility.|Jeadership, the steady batance will be| visited in the South? A. Greenville, 


The problems are many and difficult, but; ,. : : : : 
vise een of ea in recent years disturbed, to our economic detriment.|S. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Asheville, N. 


inspires us with high hope.” With that, If our natural resources, especially the|C.; Charlotte, N. C. 
conclusion of the Committee I think we] lend, are wastefully used; * * * if either} Q. Still looking for newspapers to 
will all agree. | management or labor disregards the com- | buy? A. Yes, sir; Spartanburg, again, | 


We in the United States “rest | ; fies ie : + 
on our oars,” ~seogts Rooker a neg SY gh mon .intreest—to this extent equilibrium!on the return trip, and back to Green- 


come over-confident because of the ad-| will be destroyed and destroyed for all.”| ville, and then to Greensboro, N. C. 
vantages which we possess. Investiga-; I think I should note, in passing, that | Q. Did you know that the Interna- 
— ae ene mets for = the Committee takes occasion to admon-| tional had anything to do with Hall and 
Americ . ee have been under} j i is ’ «es 
way in Great Britain and in Germany | taking oe ee ee atone activities then ? A. 
to discover the economic changes taking’ duction and using it in more precarious, pected 16. 5 Gnd no pueot. 
place in those nations. We may confi-|jess judicious ways. The Committee 
montiy expest that those great industrial concludes .with this vigorous assertion:| Hall and Lavarre, did you have any in-, 
mo portal pale ee not oe to “The organic balance of our economic! timation that the International had any- 
a cweaalad ao Setar to thale — structure can be maintained only by hard,| thing to do with the matter ? A. I be- 
Sh the cao this calan 4ce ae mre BX. , persistent, intelligent effort; by consid-| lieved they were backing them. 
So cry alll acai or ew "th t th ; eration and sympathy, by mutual confi- Q. What did you base that belief on? 
me, tha | dence, and by a disposition in the several} A. On a statement made to me by Mr.| and Lavarr 


Committee indicates that there are many | i 
here are 5 a ; “t " » ber, 1928? 
problems of great economic significance | Purpar.»Pa® ee ee | ao What did Mr. Lavarre say? A 


. t true, 
Clearly, then, we have a job for more, A. FRSA Bae Seo 


a However, in the meantime, we are 


pathfinding types again reminded of the dependence which 


intelli- | 
The Commit-} 


them? A. Not with them. 
there later. 


Q. When was that? 
192%, around about the 18th. 


their behalf? 


A. Correspondence, 
various newspapers? 


spondence? 
Q. With 
Yes, Sir. 





them was in December. 
I sus-) 18th. 


didn’t you? A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not? 
| chase of the Augusta Chronicle. 
I went on down to Florida. 
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Page 2, Col. 5 ° lof metal in excess of production, it is | Marketin 
Air mail service to operate from | Executive stated in review of waa silver market & 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, through Colom- ! 7 4 F i Mark 
: : | ;made pyblic by Department of Com- oreign Markets 
BA-to Detch West ee 3, Col. 3 Management merce, F ; | Department of Commerce summar- 
Bill introduced in House to extend | Business Conditions | Page 1, Col. 6 | izes inquiries from abroad for purchase 
franking privilege of members of Con- | Statistical catalina busi | e of American goods and to act on agents. 
gress to certain materials weighing | Statistical research minimizes usi- | Production Page 4, Col. 6 
more than fou ounds, ~ ness depressions and cycles, says As-: J 
a ~” Page 3, Col. 1 | sistant Secretary of Commerce. : ; American hog products should find 
wed aes : Page 1, Col. 1| Agricultural and Food good market in England this year, As- 
Publishing : ; ‘ sistant Trade Commissioner at London 
See Producti iis Se tens Department of Commerce reviews | Products | reports 
Fuel, roduction—fower, teat, Light, business conditions in countries of con- | Crop Reporting Board announces at Page 5, Col. 7 
: tinental Europe. : : rea 
Radio " Page 5, Col. 1; that on basis of reports from produc- Government Aid and 





Standards. | Precautions for protection of em-| sistant Trade Commissioner at London | farm measure, proponents of deben- 
Page 1, Col. 4) ployes from effects of radioactive paint | reports. _ | tures urging rejection of report since | 
| Investigation of relationships be- | used for luminous watch dials are rec-: Page 5, Col. 7} House did not vote on debentures. 


May increased two per cent over 1928. | explained and treatment prescribed by 
Page 7, Col. 3) public Health Service. 


1 A, Stuart, Medical Corps, United States | 


| merce. sioner of Patents where mark was used; Production of soft coal and anthra-|#ttack reorganization of educational 

iH] Page 1, Col. 2! previously on beer. (Schoenhofen Co.| cite shows decline for week ended June | functions of Government on basis of 

Rail d y. Liska.) 11, according to Department of Com- fundamental principles and not on basis 

aitroads , . Page 8. Col. 1/ cerce. 7 lof vested interests of governmental 

‘ ey records established in freight | - . Page 3, Col. 1 agencies. P © Col. 2 

andling in first quarter of’ 1929 are 2 | ° age «, Col. «| 

| shown in statistics of freight traffic | Finance ‘ Power, Heat, Light, Fuel Twenty-five Oriental manuscripts are 

compiled by Interstate Commerce Com- ‘ Continuation of excerpts from tran-| presented to Library of Congress by 
mission. | Banks and Banking script of testimony on May 17 before | Kirkor Minassian of New York. 


Page 1, Col. 1| 


I understand you to say that that is not 
Did you buy any papers on the trip, 


Q. Did you go South again with 
I met them 


A. In December, 


Q. Between the first trip and that time 
in December that you have just named, 
did you go South or do anything on 
A. I did many things on 
| their behalf, but I took no trips South. 
Q. Those things were done by. corre- 


Q. I understand you to say that the 
| second time you were in the South for' 
A. December 


Q. At that time you went to various 
Q. The first time you went South with} cities with one or both of these men, 


A. We made a pur- 
Then 


Q. What else have you done for Hall 
e since this time in Decem/ 
A. Bought them the Colum-' 
bia Record, and been instrumental in the! 


| District of Columbia. 


/mission to place statues of Ulysses S. 


for vote-on tariff bill. | 
Page 10, Col. 6 | 
Senate confirms nomination of mem- 


bers of Public Utilities Commission of | 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Senate agrees to resolution request- 
ing Arlington Memorial Bridge Com- , | 


Grant and Robert E. Lee at ends of 


the bridge. : 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Calendar of Congress. 





j Page 9 
Committee meetings of the House 


and Senate. | 

Page 3 || 

Bills and resolutions introduced in 1 

Congress. | 
Page 9 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Congress Hour by Hour. 


Health 


Prevalence of communicable diseases 
in week ending May 18 reviewed by 
Public Health Service. 


Page 3 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Courses of abnormal blood pressure~- 













Page 3, Col. 5 


Relation of the Navy to the Nation’s 
Health—An article by Commander M. 


Navy. 


Page 9 
Immigration 
Proposal for repeal of national-ori- 
|gins basis for immigration quotas is 
discussed in Senate. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Law Enforcement 
George W. Wickersham, chairman of 


| Mehdi. 





National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Observance, says gathering 
of statistics will occupy Commission as | 
| first step in study of conditions. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Radio Protective Association asks 
| President to have law enforcement com- 
mission investigate failure to prosecute 
alleged monopoly on radio industry. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 













Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
See Service and Personnel, Health. 














Hall and Lavarre 


A. No, sir. 
There is no question about that 
We represented them. 
(Adjourned subject to call.) 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 


chases? 
paid it. 
Judge. 


mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of June 11. 





Three-day Recesses 
Proposed for House 


Majority Leader Outlines Pro- 
gram Pending Tariff 
Agreement. 


A. 


The House will consent to no long re- 
! 
to fix a date for a final vote on the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667), it was stated 
|Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn. 

The House, Mr. Tilson explained, may 
be expected to begin, probably June 17, 
a series of three-day recesses pending 





} i. Part of the passage from Mehdi 
is pointed out by a member of the Li- 
brary staff as anticipating a well-known 
saying by Lessing. 


Mehdi quotes Abu Bekr, the Vasit, that 


| “the Sufi has a better time in hell than 
| the righteous in heaven, because the Snfi 


even in hell is still seeking the knowl- 
edge of God, whereas the righteous has 
no further reward to obtain.” Lessing 
wrote: 


“Not the truth which any man pos- 


| sesses, or thinks he possesses, but the 


honest toil which he has spent to, get 
below it, constitutes the worth of the 
man. For not by the possession of, but 
by the search for, truth, are his powers 
expanded, in which alone consists his 
ever-growing perfection.” 

Accordingly, said Lessing, still in the 
vein of Abu Bekr, if the choice were his 
between the possession of all truth, and 


| the single, ever active desire for truth, 


it is the latter that he would take. 


Manuscripts Embellished. 
A feature of Mr. Minassian’s gift is 


| the material it affords illustrative of 


Persian calligraphy, as in the leaves 


|from different manuscript copies of the 


Koran, one, written in Cufic, dating in 
the tenth to eleventh century, trans- 


| scribed by a Sunna calligrapher; other 


specimens, also in Cufic, written in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, in the 
Fatimid period; a leaf from the first 
sura, written in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, in the early Ruga. style; 
a portion of the Koran, written in the 
early fourteenth century in the early 
Magribi style; a leaf written in the four- 
teenth century in the developed Ruga 
style, five lines to a page; two leaves 
written in North Africa in the fifteenth 


|century in the Magribi style, three lines 
| toa page; and a leaf from the first: sura, 
| written in the sixteenth century in su- 


perb Naskh, 
Besides these specimens, there are still 


| others, among them a panel bearing the 
| Shikasteh writing of Abul Majid; two 


panels of artistic Ruga, in praise of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed and one of 
his successors; another panel of prose 
and poetry written in the Shikasteh style 


| refined to the degree to which it was 


Page 9 'I| 


’|Far East as well, 


cess of Congress until the Senate agrees | 


orally June 8 by the majority leader, | 


decision by the Senate, now that the| 


caried in the eighteenth century; and 
a tablet, in the Nastaliq of the celebrated 
caligrapher Matek, the text of which 
|affirms that “A stone is better than a 
head that has no sense of worship.” 

The embellishments of the manuscripts 
|are in accordance with the canons es- 
(tablished by the ancient Persian copy- 
| ists Wwso were artists as wel las scribes, 
|The artistry of these manuscripts would 
alone make the gift notable. 

It is understood that Mr. Minassian is 
| Sailing in a few days with the intention 
|\of visiting the Near East, possibly the 


“ on another col i 
| expedition. collecting 


‘Dates Are Selected 
For Trade Conference 


Metal Lath and Kraft Paper In- 
dustries to Hold Meetings. 








Trade practice conferences with the 
|Federal Trade Commission for the metal 
lath industry will be held on June 27 
and for the kraft paper industry on June 
|28, in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States’ building, Washington 
\D. C., with Commissioner Willian E. 
Humphrey presiding over both ‘con- 
|ferences, it was announced on June 8 by 
the Commission. The announcement in 
|full text follows: 

The metal lath industry will meet 
Thursday, June 27, at 1 p.m, and the 
|kraft paper industry, Friday, June 28, at 
10 a. m. Both meetings will be held in 
Washington in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce building, with 


|Commissioner William E. Humphrey 
presiding. 





Mr. Lavarree thought he was going to be| purchase of two papers in Spartanburg. | 


A. I have been ‘to! House is virtually | 


Praeger to provide for impartial fact- 


finding surveys on these and similar sub- | financed by someone else. Thet party 


Greater Activity Sought. ‘Newspaper Broker 


| 
And it is further pointed out that the | jects as they arise. | was slow. So, at my desk one day he 
tng wich etn have wo to hehe commie tats: “Various prot) Explained Activities! si'camsats tatu nltatane’tt 
elaborated with more attention to meas-| lems have not been treated at any length | |P iled d told him to try it. T P 
uring-sticks of the same type, and with smiled and to am to try it. wo oF 


jin the survey. * * * Air transport is in| 
greater accuracy, so that better com- 
parisons may be made. ; 

Unless there. can be provided more 







| three days later he said, “I have got an 
| appointment with those people.” A week 
or so later he said he had an artange- 
ment with them. That was the last time 
| he ever mentioned the International to 
ime, and I never mentioned it to. him 


its infancy; new methods of financing’ E. D. DeWitt Appears Before 


| have been only sketched; mergers can | sf + os 
|not yet be appraised with any degree | Federal Trade Commission. 


definite information along these and) of satisfaction; the future of gold and soeemnheromaspminne 
many other lines, we are likely, as a na-| of credit is only just touched upon; the [Continued from Page 7.] 
tion, to find ourselves without an op-| growth of stock-exchange operations can| tain papers in the South for sale? A. | again. 
portunity to plan for meeting the con-| not yet be judged with finality; invest-'I told him that there was a possibility of | By Commissioner McCulloch: That was 
ditions arising from the constant shifts. ment trusts are rapidly growing; forest} buying certain papers there. : 
: The fact that the surveys show many depletion is only mentioned; and the ox-| Q. But, did you tell him that certain] give it, that he had arranged with them? 
industries to have found means of meas-| haustion of the soil in certain localities | papers in the South had been put in your! A. Yes. 
uring the anticipated demand for their | is merely alluded to. Immigration, pro-| hands for sale? A. I certainly did not.| f 
goods, and that they are enabled to pro- | hibition, taxation, and similar topies de- Q. Mr. Hall came in for the same, went South at all? 
duce to meet such a known demand, has | serve separate volumes rather than inéi-. purpose? A. Mr. Hall came in with} By Commissioner McCulloch: That was 
given a new incentive to further effort. | dental reference.” | Mr. Lavarre in October. | not mere suspicion, That was a direct 
It reminds us that the economic engin-| Surely, then, there lies ahead of the; Q. Up to that time had you told them| claim. You had a, right to believe that. 
eers and the surveyors and the construc- | Nation the task of surveying these mat-|that you had authority to sell any paper! A. Yes, sir. The man either was telling 
tion forces. of our nation have done away | ters, in order that we may further ‘ex-|in the South? A. No, sir. I suggested an untruth, or else he had arrangements. 
with some of the curves and the switch-| tend the progress which the Committee | the possibility of buying. | By Mr. Healy: I think Mr. Lavarre 
backs in our roadway to progress, has described as the “practically insatia-! Q. Did you go South with them? A.! testified here that when he first talked 
This also brings forcibly to our atten- ble appetite for goods and services,” and I did. | with you, you claimed that you had the 














A. Absolutely, 












enough assurance, so far as he could| 


By Mr. Healy: That was before you! 


work before the 
cleaned up. 

For the week beginning June 10, Mr. 
Tilson said, the House will be ready to 
act on the conference report on the cen- 
}sus and reapportionment bill (S 312) as 
soon as it is received from the Senate. 
‘ The House also will consider an appro- 
Q. The option was not taken up, or|priation of $500,000 to an airport in 
‘exercised? A. It was not exercised. ‘Washington, D. C., and will deal with 

Q. You were not successful in put-|any proposal that may be sent over by 
ting through a deal at Asheville? A.|the Senate for postponement or repeal 
No, sir. -|of the so-called national origins clause 

Q. In all these instances I understand) of the immigration act of 1924. 

i you were not acting for the owners of! Other pending legisiation which may 
|the papers? A. We were not. 'be considered and disposed of by the 
| Q. You were looking for papers tO) House, he said, includes the proposal of 
buy? A. Yes, sir. President Hoover that a joint Congres-| 

Q. I wonder if you can tell us ap-|sional committee be appointed to con- € 
proximately how many newspapers were} sider a reorganization of Federal bu-| Among practices to be taken up by the 
‘involved in this. By that I mean, in/reaus dealing with prohibition enforce-|™€tal lath industry are: Indicing breach 
how many instances did you approach| ment, the resolution postponing the ma- f Contract, secret rebates, blanket con- 
the owners of newspapers to see if they|turity of the $400,000,000 obligation of|tracts, entigement of employes, threats 
could be bought? A, I would say seven| France to the United States for pur-|0f suit for patent or trade-mark infringe- 
|or eight papers. chase of American war supplies, and a)/menty defamation of competitors, and 


Among subjects to be discussed by the 
|kraft paper men. are: Inducing breach 
| of contract, price discriminations, sales 
below cost, publication of fictitious 
prices, and false reports of capacity, 
| sales, orders or shipments. ; 
| Kraft paper ‘s~-made of kraft or sul- 
|Phate plup and is in general usé in the 
United States as wrapping paper. It 
|is also manufactured into finished articles 
such as food containers, envelopes, and 
|sealing tape. This class of paper has 
been. on the American market for years, 
|but in the last five years the industry is 
said to have grown rapidly, The pro- 
| ductive capacity is estimated at approxi- 
| een Nes torent a day, Prices vary 

> 0 § a ton, f. ob, mi 
point of shipment. re 


Q. What else? 
Asheville for them. 
| What else? A. I think that is all— 
| Wait; one other. I have been to Colum- 
bus, Georgia, for them, and made an| 
option contract there. 

Q. On what paper? A. The Colum- 
bus Inquirer-Sun. 














tion the need of similar action on be-| which it beleives gan go on with inereas- | Q. Was that before you went with| right to sell. certain Southern papers. 






? ), 
{ 


Q. Would you mind telling me who| number of pending bridge bills in which guaranteed prices against decline or ad- 
; paid you the commission on these pur-]emergency conditions are said to exist.| vance, 


‘ de 
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